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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY GLAss PAINTER’s WorRKSHOP 
From a drawing for Swiss Glass in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Artistic Craft Gilds of the Middle Ages 


BY JOHN A. KNOWLES, F.S.A. 


HERE are no more erroneous ideas in con- 

nection with medizval craftsmanship and con- 

ditions of labour than those which centre around 
the whole question of the ancient gilds. Seen through 
the mists of ages these institutions have had a glamour 
cast over them to which they are by no means entitled. 
Sentimental admirers of the past who delight in laud- 
ing to the skies all that was, at the expense of every- 
thing which is done to-day, tell us that the Middle Ages 
were the golden age of art and handicraft, and the gilds 
were their embodiment. Within these communities, 
masters, workmen, and apprentices, all worked together 
in a spirit of mutual help and unselfish regard for each 
other ; their chief care and never-ending labour being 
to strive side by side for the advancement of their 
craft, in an atmosphere permeated by an odour of 
sanctity and religion. As an example of this view we 
cannot do better than quote the words of a recent 
writer, Ralph Adams Cram, in his Ministry of Art. He 
writes :— 


In the end, and that we may finally get back to the old 
and ideal state of things, we shall have to restore the 
ancient gild idea, and as well the workshops assembled 
around some great architectural undertaking. Ifa cathe- 
dral is to be built with the turning of the first sod 
should go the raising of temporary workshops, and the 
assembling of the varied workers that will be brought into 
play for the embellishing of the fabric. ‘Think what a 
future cathedral close might be ; in the midst, the slowly 
rising walls, and all around, busy workshops; here a 
group of stone carvers under a competent foreman (but 
minus special designers and modellers) surrounded by 
casts and photographs and drawings of the carvings of 
Chartres and Rheims and Venice and Wells and Lincoln ; 
here glass workers with their models from Bourges and 
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Chartres and York, slowly fashioning (each man his own 
window) the jewelled filling for the tracerized apertures 
of the temple ; here joiners and woodworkers with the 
same kind of surroundings, and workers in wrought and 
forged iron, and in gold and silver; tile makers 
and so on, until all the varied list is filled. Each group 
would form its own independent gild, self-governing, 
self-controlled ; all united then in a general gild which 
would have a broad supervision of all that was done, and 
provide models, books, teachers, while the architect 
himself would go daily through all the works, suggesting 
here, correcting there, inspiring everywhere. And with the 
primary craft activity would go also certain social ele- 
ments, that would bind the several gilds together and 
give them co-ordination, educational elements, religious 
elements, and those features of assurance against loss 
through sickness and of participation in a division of 
profits, that were fundamental in the gilds of the Middle 
Ages.* 

If this is put forward as a model, without any claim 
that such a state of things ever existed, it provides us 
with an ideal, excellent indeed, to which we should all 
strive to attain. But if it is advanced as an historic 
fact, it must be prepared to submit to criticism in the 
same way as any other theory of history is subjected to. 
Then, if it cannot be proved, it must be regarded as 
worthless because untrue; for to imagine a state of 
things which never existed, and to believe it to be 
true, is but to live in a fool’s paradise. . 

The whole question of medizval gilds is extremely 
complicated, and, it must frankly be admitted, is not 
altogether clear, in spite of the infinite labour which 
has been spent upon it by writers such as Gross, 
Lambert, Ashley, Brentano, Toulmin Smith, and 
others. It will, therefore, not be possible to more than 

* Cram, The Ministry of Art, pp. 162-163. 














touch on some points such as more immediately affect 
the question of the gilds connected with the applied 
arts. But it should not be forgotten that it is impos- 
sible to treat the crafts connected with the Church as 
in any way different from, or as on any superior footing 
to, those of a humbler and more utilitarian nature, such 
as bakers, shoemakers, or tallow chandlers, for any such 
distinction never crossed the medieval mind for an 
instant. 

The above writer speaks of ‘‘ the ancient gild idea ” 
as part of “‘ the old and ideal state of things,” so that 
this is evidently put forward as a picture of what 
actually occurred and was daily to be seen whilst our 
cathedrals and great churches were being built. But 
there is little or no evidence to show that such were 
the conditions under which the various works of 
architectural embellishment were produced. As far as 
the available evidence shows, workers qualified in dif- 
ferent crafts did not assemble from various parts to 
exercise their skill in temporary workshops erected in 
the cathedral close. The Abbot Suger certainly speaks 
of the windows and fittings of St. Denys as the handi- 
craft of ‘“‘ workers of divers nations,’”’ though he does 
not say they produced their work on the spot, though 
they might have done without affecting the argu- 
ment ; the point being whether they hired themselves 
out or produced their work as independent artists and 
craftsmen. Frequently, for obvious reasons where 
weighty or cumbersome materials had to be handled, 
such as in the case of casting bells, it was more con- 
venient, at a time when roads were bad and transport 
difficult, to carry out the work near to where it was 
required, than to bring the finished product long dis- 
tances. But of workshops where carvers, smiths, 
workers in gold and silver, glass painters and tile 
workers, all worked side by side, we have no evidence 
whatever. That individual glass painters did not do 
“‘ each man his own window ” can be proved ; and if 
some future cathedral should employ artists working 
under such conditions and guided in their work by 
“models from Bourges and Chartres and York,” 
they would be trying to emulate something which, in 
the latter case at any rate, had been produced in an 
entirely different way. Upon what historic grounds the 
statement is made that the members of the medizval 
gild enjoyed a “ participation in a division of profits 
which benefits were fundamental in the gilds of the 
Middle Ages,” it would be difficult to say, or where 
the profits were to come from, since only “ foremen” 
and ‘teachers’? are mentioned; the cathedral 
authorities themselves being the employers and pro- 
prietors of the shops. 

And though it is true that we find in some craft 
ordinances—e.g., in those of the glass painters of Lon- 
don for 1364-5—regulations that servants who had 
served faithfully should be kept by the craft when they 
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fell sick, this provision disappears in those of later date, 
which is perhaps significant. 

It would not, however, be either kind or fair to take 
too literally what has no doubt been intended to be 
taken in a general sense. ‘The question which will 
naturally occur to the reader will be, if these things 
were not so, how did such misapprehensions arise and 
whence did they originate? To answer the question 
completely, and to trace these ideas to their primary 
source, would involve too long an enquiry and would 
moreover not be to the present purpose. It will be 
sufficient to say that these theories, after being sug- 
gested and hinted at by various writers in Italy and 
elsewhere, were eventually brought into prominence 
for English readers by Miss Lucy E. Baxter, who, 
under the nom de plume of Leader Scott, published 
her Cathedral Builders some few years ago. The 
theory therein promulgated, in as few words and stated 
as fairly as possible so as not to misrepresent the author’s 
conclusions and statements, is as follows. That in 
almost every country in Europe during the Middle 
Ages cathedrals were being erected which, at any one 
period, were, with some slight modifications, alike in 
style. ‘That this is accounted for by the fact that there 
was a vast organisation of architects, masons, and 
artists, who, originally starting from Como, eventually 
spread all over Europe, but maintained constant com- 
munication with each other and with the chief centre 
of the organisation, which supplied architects and 
artists as required. In each centre where cathedrals 
were being built there was a lodge which controlled all 
building and decorative operations, the committee of 
the lodge consisting of architects, ecclesiastics, and 
other prominent personages, who arranged all details 
of design, payment, etc. Each lodge building con- 
sisted of a private council chamber, another apart- 
ment for more general use, as well as workshops, store 
rooms, and yards for materials, etc. The council was 
called the operat, the gild was the magiestas and the 
workshops of the gild in which the different crafts 
worked was the laborerium. ‘These terms are im- 
portant, for upon the exact meaning which is attached 
to them the whole fabric which has been built upon 
them rests. It is, however, more than doubtful that 
these words can be interpreted in the narrow sense in 
which they have been, and in some cases it can be 
shown that the word magiestas has nothing to do with a 
gild at all, but refers to the “‘ Majesty ” or Christ in 
Glory which is a well-known feature to be seen in many 
Italian churches. 

Then as regards the operai. That such a body as a 
building committee undoubtedly existed in many cases, 
especially in Italy, there can be no doubt. We should 
indeed be surprised if we did not find that there had 
been something of the kind. The mistake is when we 
begin to discover in so simple, straightforward, and 
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practical a thing, some secret society and subtle influ- 
ence. We are told that a man to whom the title of 
Magister or Master was applied was an individual who 
had risen to some office or degree in a secret organisa- 
tion, whereas it was merely a common title of respect 
of which our “ Mr.” is an abbreviation. It was, for 
example, regularly applied to one who was an em- 
ployer and had a shop of his own. In 1351, for 
example, just after the Black Death, when Edward III. 
conscripted all the glass painters he could Jay his hands 
on, both masters and men, in order to rush through the 
windows of St. Stephen’s Chapel, the masters were 
referred to as “ Mr.” (Magister) in the accounts, 
whilst the journeymen were not. Asa title of respect, 
“master ”’ was used by workmen or servants in refer- 
ring to their employer or his son; and it was also 
applied to one who was dead. Shakspere employed 
the word in both these senses in the conversation 
between Launcelot Gobbo and his blind old father. 
We are told that the operai was a sort of inner council 
or secret conclave consisting of architects, chief masons, 
artists, and others, as well as the head ecclesiastics for 
whom the building was being erected. ‘To become a 
member of this select body, a man had to rise through 
successive degrees of apprentice, journeyman, master, 
and so forth. Their secret conclaves were held in 
the inner room of the meeting place. But it is doubtful 
if any more was intended by the word operai than was 
covered by the synonymous English word “ works,” 
which is common enough in ancient documents con- 
nected with the building of cathedrals. For example, 
donors left bequests to “‘ St. Peterwark ” at York and 
the term “ clerk of the works ” is a modern survival 
and implies no more than “ clerk of building opera- 
tions.” Besides, in such cases as those in which it 
undoubtedly refers to a committee, is there any evi- 
dence to show that this was any more than what a 
modern building committee which has the work of 
the construction of a cathedral in hand is, consisting 
of the Dean, members of the chapter, prominent busi- 
ness men, the architect, and so forth? Such com- 
mittees are frequently mentioned in contemporary 
lives of Italian architects and artists. These accounts 
show us that the operat, instead of consisting of experts 
and past masters in the art of building, as some would 
have us believe, was frequently very much the reverse. 
The amusing story, for example, of Filippo’s troubles 
and difficulties over the dome of the Duomo through 
having an unpractical partner, Ghilberti, thrust upon 
him by the operai, and how he eventually got rid of him, 
is a good example of this. ‘The members of the operai 
cannot have been past masters in the building art, for 
they were so enamoured of Ghilberti’s skill as a sculptor, 
that they imagined he must be equally good at archi- 
tecture and construction. Filippo’s troubles were, in 
fact, precisely the same as those of a present-day 
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architect who has to deal with a modern building 
committee, consisting of clergy and hard-headed 
men of business, excellent men all, but with no acquaint- 
ance with practical difficulties. An infinite amount 
of mystery has been written into such simple occur- 
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rences as another master-mason or architect being 
fetched from another town to come and look at some- 
thing which had gone wrong in order that he might 
give his opinion upon it, and the mason’s lodge pro- 
vides another instance. This simple shed—one can 
hardly call it a building—has been surrounded with a 
wealth of mystery almost inconceivable. It was no 
more than a temporary structure where the masons 
worked, such as is to be seen at the present day where 
any large building is being erected, and that it was 
anything more than this never occurred for a moment 
to any contemporary observer. Many pictures ‘of 
such erections have been preserved in old MSS., 
stained glass, and so forth, which show them as merely 
a roof supported on posts, for a protection from the 
rain and often without any sides whatever. 

At York Minster the “ logge” is frequently men- 
tioned. We have, for example, two lists of rules and 
regulations for the masons, drawn up, not by them- 








selves, but by their masters, the cathedral authorities, 
in which it was laid down at what time they should be 
at the “ logge’”’ in the morning and how long they 
might sleep there at noonday. 

A great deal also is made of the fact that the Coma- 
cine masons used in their decoration an interlacing 
band or strap pattern, also that their columns are fre- 
quently supported by the figure of a lion as a base, both 
of which are said to be secret signs. But, after all, 
what evidence is there that this was anything more than 
an ornamental pattern in fashion at the time ? Similar 
patterns are found in the work of many other nations 
and peoples, whilst lions are shown in the canopy work 
in some of the windows of the choir at York, but there 
is nothing to show that the glass-designers were Coma- 
cines. 

As regards the laborerium. The general idea seems 
to be that this belonged to the gild ; in it workers in all 
different crafts laboured side by side, and apprentices 
of the gild were trained. In Italy the gild or build- 
ing committee evidently did possess some such place 
where materials such as expensive marbles were 
stored. But in Western Europe it is more than 
doubtful whether any such place existed. 

Workshops in the cathedral close there certainly 
were, but it is extremely unlikely that anything more 
than the roughest work was being done in them, cer- 
tainly nothing “in wrought and forged iron and in 
gold and silver”’ or in stained glass. For when we 
examine the fabric account rolls of cathedrals, not a 
single item relating to the making of any of these 
things can be discovered. By whom, then, were they 
done? They were executed by independent workers 
and craftsmen living in the towns, owning their own 
shops, and employing their own men and apprentices, 
who gave a price, did the work, and finally sent and 
fixed it; as dozens of contracts for tombs, windows, 
memorial brasses, carved stalls, embroidery, illumi- 
nated missals, and what not abundantly prove. 

The modern idea that the medizval gild was a 
concern trading for profit is quite erroneous. Yet it is 
widely held. For example, nowadays we often adopt 
some such title as the “‘ So and So Guild ”’ in order to 
delude ourselves and the public into the belief that 
we do not really work in order to make a living. But 
the’ancient gild did not take contracts, so there could 
be no such thing as a “ participation in a division of 
profits.” In the fourteenth century you could no 
more go to the “ scriveners ” and get them to illumi- 


nate a book, than you could at the present day go to 
the American Institute of Architects and ask them to 
design you a house. 

All these misconceptions are due to erroneous ideas 
as to the objects, composition, and status, in the mediz- 
val community of the ancient craft gild. In order, 
therefore, to arrive at the facts and to find out what 
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these associations actually were—and_ particularly 
those connected with the artistic crafts—we will, 
without laying any claim to the discovery of our 
material, shortly review the evidence at disposal. 

Let us take the glass painters’ gild as typical, and 
collate its ordinances with those of other crafts. In 
the first place the primary object for which the gilds 














Tue NaME Hone [Gatyon Hone, Gass PAINTER TO 
Henry VIII], 

Carved with a knife on the walls of the Haunted 

Gallery at Hampton Court where he did the glass 


were formed was undoubtedly self-protection, all 
belonging to a particular trade, whether as master, 
man, or even as apprentice, being dependent for their 
livelihood upon that trade. But this does not imply 
it was a democracy. On the contrary. Membership 
was not based upon free will, but upon compulsion, 
the craft having the power, by virtue of its charter, to 
compel all to come in. 

Though it is true that most crafts contained both 
masters and wage earners alike, that does not imply 
that the latter had much voice, or even any, in its 
government. As a rule the membership consisted of 
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three classes.* At the head was the master, assisted 
by the aldermen or wardens, who were drawn from 
amongst the wealthiest of the trade, next the com- 
monalty or masters, and lastly the hired workers and 
serving men. The first aggregated practically the 
whole power into their own hands, and elected each 
other to offices. The masters had but little say in 
the management of affairs and the men none at all.t 
The latter were frequently bound by oath not to make 
any confederation amongst themselves,t and if rebelli- 
ous they were to be judged by the warden of the craft, 
himself a master, or, failing him, before the mayor. 
Any attempt on the part of the journeymen to better 
their condition was firmly suppressed. Their wages 
were fixed by statute; even after the Plague, when 








GERLACHUS THE GLAssS-PAINTER AT KAPPENBERG 
From Oidtmann Rhenische Glasmalerein 


labour was scarce, they were ordered to work for the 
same wages as before. There was therefore little 
opportunity for the workman to rise even in his own 
craft. A clause, for example, in the ordinances of the 
Bladesmiths, 1408, was to the effect “ that no one of 
the trade shall teach his journeyman the secrets of his 
trade, as he would his apprentice,’§ which was 
intended to prevent the journeyman becoming so 
qualified as to enable him eventually to set up asa 
master. That the gilds were run entirely in the 
interests of the masters and the workers were not 
consulted is shown by many ordinances, as, for ex- 
ample, those of the Whittawyers, which decreed that 


*In some—e.g., the Merchant Taylors—there were five. 
Clode, Hist. Merchant Taylors Company, 8-9. 

+ English Gilds, 30, 35, 289, etc. Lambert, Two Thousand 
Years of Guild Life, 113-129. 

t Hibbert, Jnfluence of English Guilds, 64. 

§ Riley, Memorials of London, 570. 
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“* if any serving man shall conduct himself in any other 
manner than properiy towards his master, or act 
rebelliously towards him: no one of the trade shall 
set him to work until he shall have made amends 
before the mayor and aldermen.”’* 

‘“‘ In its very nature, therefore, the gild organisation 
was adverse to the claims of the men who worked for 
hire, and under its government the journeyman was 
practically condemned without a hearing.” + 

The wage-earner, then, had not much opportunity, 
but the smaller employers had little more. By one 





ARMS OF THE GLass-PAINTERS GILD IN THE 'TRACERY 
OF THE East WINDOW OF THE NorTH AISLE, St. HELEN’s 
CuuRCcH, YORK 


means and another the wardens and aldermen hedged 
them around with restrictions, in order to prevent any 
but their own select few and their immediate descend- 
ants from ever attaining to any position of active 
participation in the management of the craft. As 
Professor Ashley has pointed out,t ‘‘ Most of them 
(the crafts) fell into the hands of a knot of families 
jealously guarding the trade for itself.” 

* Riley, Memorials of London, 232-3. 

t Mrs. Green, Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, II, 129. 

¢ Introduction to Eng. Econ. Hist. and Theory, Part Il, 
Pp. 105. 
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A good example of this is furnished by the York glass 
painters’ gild. We find eight of them presenting them- 
selves before the mayor and aldermen in 1463-64," 
ostensibly as rival masters, having nothing in common 
except the fact that they were all engaged in the same 
line of business, and presumably, therefore, com- 
petitors for any work that might be going. As a fact, 
however, at least three of these families were at that 
time so closely connected, either by relationship or 
otherwise, that it is extremely unlikely that there can 
have been any real competition between them at all, 
and they must have had both the public and their 
workmen almost completely at their mercy. They 
were in a position to fix wages and prices alike and to 
keep out all who did not belong to the mandarin 
class. 

That this is what actually occurred at York is shown 
by the fact that families such as the Newsoms remained 
journeymen glass painters for generations; whilst 
others, such as the Chambers, Pettys, and Prestons, 
kept the control and management of the craft in their 
own hands throughout the whole of the fifteenth 
century.t 

If the smaller masters and the journeymen had not 
much chance, the apprentice had still less. The crafts 
persisted in making rules by which they were com- 
pelled to pay 20s. or 30s. for entry into the common 
hall, which meant that they were practically denied the 
freedom of the city. An Act was passed in 1531 to 
prevent this, but it was evaded by the dodge of asking 
candidates only the statute sum for the freedom of the 
company, but making them pay an unnamed fine for 
the right to set up in business, the amount of which 
was to be decided by the wardens themselves. ‘Thus 
the York glass painters decided “‘ that noo foreyne 
sett up a shop as a master in the said crafte unto suche 
tyme he aggre with the serchours of the said craft for 
a certain some.” ‘The studied omission of any men- 
tion of what the sum was to be is significant. By 
demanding something prohibitive they could practi- 
cally exclude whom they liked. (The weavers’ gild of 
Newcastle admitted all apprentices when they had served 
their time for a payment of 13s. 4d., but demanded {£20 
for setting up in business—an exorbitant sum.) (New- 
castle Guilds.) 

Nor did trades and crafts in all cases voluntarily 
organise themselves into gilds. On the contrary, as 
Mrs. Green points out, the central government made 
laws for regulating industry, and the towns carried out 
these laws by their officers, filling up the blanks in 
legislation after their own will. The craft gild was so 
little regarded as depending on the free will of the 

* Vide Ordinances of the York Glass Painters. 
Book. Surtees Soc. 


t Vide Glass-Painters of York, by J. A. Knowles. Notes 
and Queries, February, 1921—March, 1922, ii, 208. 
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craft itself that it was frequently founded by order of 
the town, and was invariably compelled to make sub- 
mission and receive orders from its master, the muni- 
cipality. The thin veil of civility thrown over the 
dealings between craft and municipality deceived 
nobody. Crafts ‘‘ petition,” as we are gravely told, to 
have masters and ordinances, and these self-denying 
documents turn out to be, not for the benefit of the 
craft, but for the protection of the public. We are 
asked to believe that farriers of their own free will 
made a rule that if one of their number failed to cure a 
horse of sickness through negligence ‘‘ he shall be 
accused thereof before the mayor and aldermen and 
punished at their discretion.”* Nor is it likely that 
masons and carpenters should have volunteered to 
take oath before mayor and aldermen that they would 
do their duty in their trade,} or that masons should 
themselves propose that if a mason failed to fulfil his 
contract his fellows and sureties should be made to 
finish it.{ 

Nor did the gilds exist to encourage and enforce a 
high standard of workmanship and so benefit the 
public. On the contrary. The whole attitude of the 
municipal authorities towards these organisations 
shows this plainly enough. Regulations against dis- 
honest work were not initiated by the crafts them- 
selves. They were inserted in ordinances by the 
municipality in the interests of the public. We 
should naturally imagine that if any craft had been 
inspired by motives of honesty and business integrity 
it would surely have been the glass painters, since their 
work was to be the handmaid of religion. We should 
even expect that they of all men would feel some 
qualms of conscience against cheating their customers, 
or be influenced by the odour of sanctity, rather than 
brewers, who boasted that it was part of the trade to 
know how to draw both thin ale and thick ale from one 
hole, but it was not business “to hank(er) after 
righteousness ;”§ or bakers, who stole dough under 
the very eyes of their customers, by squeezing it 
through a trap door in the top of the counter, so that 
a portion could be torn off by a boy concealed beneath.| 
But, unfortunately, we find that glass painters were no 
better than others, and there was much faked stained 
glass about, as shown by the stipulations in contract 
after contract that the paint was to be “‘ fired on and 
not mixed with oil.” It was not for nothing that the 
municipality of York had to enact that no stained glass 
above the value of half a mark (six and eightpence) 
should go out of the city until it had been inspected to 


* Riley, Memorials of London, 293. 
t Lib. Cus., 100. 

t Riley, Memorials of London, 280-2. 
§ Piers Plowman, Passus. 

|| Riley, Memorials of London, 161. 
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see that “therein be noo descyt unto the King’s 
—* 
These inspections were carried out by two 


, 


“searchers ” appointed by the craft itself. Thus at 
York it was enacted that the glass painters “ shall 
amonges (t)hem selfe every yere in the fest of Seint 
Luke (the patron saint of artists) chese (t)hem two 
serchours to have reule and thoursight of almanere of 
thynges.”” But it is a very great mistake to imagine, 
as many people do, that this was done by the craft, in 
order jealously to guard and maintain a standard of 
honest and sound workmanship. By no means. It 











ScuLPTORS AND WORKMEN WORKING IN MARBLE 
After Jost Amman 


was done by the municipality for the protection of 
the public. The searchers were merely appointed 
from the craft because they alone possessed the 
requisite technical knowledge to detect imposture. 
The “‘ searchers ” acted not for the craft but for the 
mayor. 

For example, in a royal order addressed to London, 
and probably assigned to the concluding years of 
Edward III’s reign, it was ordained “that so no 
knavery, false workmanship or deceit shall be found 

. in the said misteries . . . there shall be chosen 
and sworn four or six or more or less according as the 
mistery shall need; which persons so chosen and 
sworn shall have full power from the mayor well and 


* Ordinances of the Glass Painters, 1463. York Memo. 
Book. Surtees Soc., ii, 208. 
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lawfully to do and to perform the same.”* And 
although crafts might “‘ petition” the mayor and 
aldermen, as the polite phrase put it, to be allowed to 
draw up a set of ordinances, it is easy to see that they 
were in no way consulted in the matter. 

We cannot imagine glass painters voluntarily throw- 
ing open their shops to be searched at any time, or 
offering to fine their delinquent members, half of 
which fine was to go to the city, or laying it down 
‘ that if any arrour, inconvenyent, or prejudice appere 
to the maire and counseill . in any partie of this 
ordenance at any time here after, that than it shalbe 
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ScuLpTor CaRvING A TOMB 
After Jost Amman 


lefull to the maire and counseill . . . to amend the 
saide ordenaunce by thare discrecions.’’> 

From this it is obvious that the corporation had not 
the remotest idea of consulting the feelings or wishes 
of the craft in any way. The craft might, and did, 
make minor ordinances, but on examination these turn 
out to be of small moment, and deal only with things 
which concerned the internal economy of the craft 
itself. 

For example, we find the London glass painters 
giving licences to foreigners to practise the craft ; but 
they threw off the mask when it suited their purpose 
and declared that such agreements were worthless, 
saying that ‘‘ No craft has authority to license any 

* Liber. Albus, trans. Riley, 424. 

t+ Ordinances of the York Glass Painters. 
Book, Surtees Soc. 


York Memo. 
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foreigners to work any handicraft in the said city 
without licence of the Mayor and Aldermen.’’* 

In 1503-4, however, the gilds were still more strictly 
controlled. It was enacted by parliament that “ no 
masters, wardens and fellowships of crafts (should)— 
take upon them to make any acts or ordinances 
(unless) the same acts be examined and approved by 
the Chancellor; Treasurer of England, and Chief 
Justices of either Bench or three of them; or before 
both the Justices of Assizes in their circuit.” The 
reason assigned in the preamble to the act was that the 
crafts had made ‘“‘ among themselves many unlawful 
and unreasonable ordinances as well in prices of wares 
as other things for their own singular profit, and to 
the common hurt and damage of the people.’’t 

To turn now to the “ atmosphere of religion ”’ we 
hear so much about, and which is supposed to have 
influenced their work to so great an extent. 











A JoINER OF THE XVTH CENTURY 
From a stall in Rouen Cathedral 


Nearly all gilds had a religious side from which was 
derived the ‘‘ mistery ” and the commercial side from 
which came the “ gild.’”’ But as Dr. Maud Sellers 
has pointed out, the one side or the other was brought 
forward as occasion required. Sometimes crafts posed 
as a religious organisation pure and simple, whilst at 
others, as, for example, when Edward VI confiscated 
the property of the religious gilds, this side was kept 
in the background. 

Unfortunately the religious side was often merely 
a pretext, if exerted by the masters for squeezing the 
public, or if employed by the men to try to raise wages. 
Thus when the mercers of London, “ by confederacy 
made among themselves of their uncharitable and in- 

* Vide Disputes between English and Foreign Glass Painters 
in the Sixteenth Century, J. A. Knowles. Antiquaries Fournal, 
vol. 5, no. 2, April 1925. 

t19 Hen. VII, C.7, Statutes of the Realm, 1810-1828, ii.. 
652. 





ordinate covetous for their singular profit and lucre,” 
made every Englishman trading with the Flemish mart 
pay them a fine of half an old noble, which later they 
raised to the trifling sum of £20; they did so under 
colour of a fraternity of St. Thomas of Canterbury and 
“so by colour of such feigned holiness, it hath been 
suffered to be taken for a few years past.” Indeed 
the saints must have been scandalised at the profiteer- 
ing and open robbery which was carried on under their 
names. 

The men were not slow to follow suit. They took a leaf 
out of the book of the masters and formed gilds of their 
own, also with a‘‘colour of religion.” In 1383, as Mrs, 
Green points out,* the journeymen saddlers formed a 
union and once a year were wont to array themselves 
in a livery and go beyond the City bounds to Stratford 
(or in other words out of reach for the moment of the 
City authorities), where they held a meeting, and re- 
turned to hear Mass in honour of the Virgin. This, 
according to the masters, was but “a certain feigned 
colour of sanctity ” under which the men wasted their 
employers’ time and conspired to “‘ raise wages greatly 
in excess.” ‘The mayor and aldermen agreed with the 
masters as to the dangerous character of these pro- 
ceedings, and forbade any such meetings or fraternities 
in the future. The journeymen tailors were even bolder. 
They not only held meetings within the City, but 
rented houses and lived together in companies. The 
masters told the mayor and aldermen “ that they were 
exceeding sorrowful at there being such offenders and 
such misdeeds,” and the latter, “ after holding careful 
council and conference thereon,”’ decided that it was 
manifestly to the public peril to allow such goings on. 
The settlement was broken up and the meetings for- 
bidden. Then the tailors also put on the colour of 
sanctity, and a couple of years later, in 1417, we find 
them petitioning to be allowed to hear Masses and 
collect alms and offerings for the souls of deceased 
tailors. ‘The mayor was not to be hoodwinked, and 
replied that though it was “ sought and prayed for 
under a pious pretext of goodness,” it was not to be 
allowed.+ 

The London journeymen shoemakers, who had 
previously tried to form a trades union and failed, also 
tried to get round the Act of 1383, forbidding any con- 
federation amongst workers, by posing as a religious 
fraternity. ‘They enlisted the sympathy of a friar 
preacher, “‘ Brother William Bartone by name,” who, 
moved by pity for the oppressed and “ a certain sum 
of money which had been collected among their said 
companions,”’ promised “‘ that he would make suit to 
the court of Rome for confirmation of that fraternity 
by the Pope ; so that on pain of excommunication and 

* Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 126-127. 

+ Clode, Early Hist. of the Merchant Taylors Company, 1888, 
v, 63, N.i 
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of still more grievous sentence afterwards to be ful- 
minated, no man should dare to interfere with the 
well-being of the fraternity.”* The threat of Papal 
bell and book left the mayor and aldermen cold. 
They threw the leaders into prison, and the pious in- 
tentions of the shoemakers remained unsatisfied. 
Another of the activities connected with the religious 
side of the crafts were the plays founded on sacred 
subjects, which the gilds had yearly to produce at the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that at first these pageants were 
prompted by no lower an ideal than a fervent desire to 
promote a spirit of true religion and devotion. But the 
plays themselves quickly and sadly degenerated into 











PainTING REREDOS, CarvING STATUES, GOLD AND SILVER- 
SMITHS WORK, ORGAN BUILDING, ETC. 


skits on the most sacred subjects, interspersed with 
coarse humour. In the Coventry Mysteries, for 
example, the play entitled ‘‘ The Trial of Joseph and 
Mary ” was, according to Thomas Wright,t “‘ a scene 
of low ribaldry, which can only have afforded amuse- 
ment to a very vulgar audience.”” No wonder that at 
York in 1426 the public “‘ greatly discraced the play 
by Revellings, Drunkenness, Shouts, Songs, and other 
Insolences.”t The pageants eventually became nothing 


* Riley, Memorials of London, 495-6. 

t Hist. of Caricature and Grotesque in Art, p. 275. 

¢ Proclamation by the mayor, 1426. Drake, Hist. of York, 
small ed., vol. ii, p. 120. 
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more than a means of attracting as many sight- 
seers to the city as possible in the interests of the 
brewers, bakers, innkeepers, and alewives. 

The importance which the civic authorities, acting 
in the interests of the smaller tradespeople, attached to 
the plays is shown by the fact that stipulations were 
laid down in each set of gild ordinances, providing that 
each craft should produce a play, or combine with 
others for the purpose. Those in the York glass 
painters’ ordinances are word for word the same as in 
others, and make it perfectly plain that, whilst the 
plays were ostensibly for the honour of God, they were 
also for “‘ the profit of the said commonalty from the 
strangers repairing to the said city coming in amongst 
the said commonalty.” The craft gilds had no choice 
whether to perform a play or not. Upon them fell the 
whole cost of painting the scenery and properties, and 
paying the actors; whilst many crafts, such as glass 
painters for example, would reap no benefit whatever 
from the visitors, who were mostly cheap trippers who 
came to see a free show. It is not therefore surprising 
that they found the upkeep of the plays an intolerable 
burden after the first religious fervour had died out 
and the main object was nothing but a sordid commer- 
cialism. As Mrs. Green points out,* “‘ Cooks, 
brewers and hostellers were naturally deeply interested 
in the preservation of the good old customs, and it 
was, in most cases certainly, this class who raised the 
protest against the indifference and neglect of the 
townspeople for public processions and merry- 
making because ‘thereby the victuallers lose their 
money.’ ”’ 

In Coventry in 1495 there were complaints that 
the dyers, skinners, and fishmongers were so “ self- 
willed ” that they refused to contribute to pageants 
any longer,} and the same thing occurred at York, 
where, in 1483 the hostellers, in order to en- 
courage trade, were reduced to the necessity of 
producing a play, ‘“‘ The Coronation of Our Lady,” 
themselves. 

At Canterbury also, the crafts begrudged spending 
their money on the Corpus Christi play and the 
pageant of St. Thomas, pleading that they were too 
poor to afford the expense. They were ordered to 
either incorporate themselves into gilds, or join with 
other trades by Michaelmas next under a penalty of 2os. 
or else give up their bodies for punishment. Even 
this was ineffective ; and the Corporation, in a last 
desperate attempt to draw sightseers to the City, were 
forced in 1504 to revive the plays and pay for them 
themselves. 

* Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 152-153. 


+ Hibbert, Influence and Development of English Guilds, 63. 
t Hist. MSS. Comm., iv, 173-5. 
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The Bridge 


BY F.C 


A bridge exists to carry a roadway across a gap in the 
earth’s surface, and for no other purpose. What beauty 
then arises from this adaptation to function? ‘The 
answer is, None whatever. All bridges hide their beauty 
from those who use them, and display it to those who do 
not. ‘‘A bridge,’”’ as the author says, ‘‘ must turn its 
face from its daily work and look out idly upon the 
stream.’’ A painter who wishes to sketch a bridge must 
walk along the bank or descend into the bed of the 
stream, as every illustration in this book witnesses. This 
was once brought home in walking from Innsbriick to 
the Stefansbriicke, a noble semi-circular arch of 140 ft. 
span across the Rutzbach. Had not the thoughtful 
authorities put up a notice recommending travellers to 
walk down into the gorge for the purpose, nothing would 
have been seen of one of the finest bridges of modern 
times. 

A bridge, then, is nothing but a foundation to a road, 
but since there is usually running water to be encoun- 
tered, in order to ensure its own stability and to “ give 
passage to boats and floods’”’ (as Wren put it), this foun- 
dation must be perforated so as to offer as little obstruc- 
tion as may be to the flow of the water. This is merely 
incidental to the prime function of carrying a road from 
which no architectural quality arises. 

It is clear, then, that the esthetics of the bridge expose 
the hollowness of popular scientific faculty of *‘ functional 
beauty,’’ according to which, if an object be truly adapted 
to use, beauty follows ex necessitate. Atheory, as it seems 
to me, quite consistently held by those to whom the 
smell of a skunk is as pleasing as its fur, for each is equally 
fitted to its function. 

The task of carrying a road imparts no beauty to a 
bridge ; in fact, the better it fulfils this purpose the less 
beautiful it becomes, inasmuch as the level, equal- 
arched bridge, now found to be more convenient, is less 
beautiful than one which rises steeply to the middle. 
The road can only be made to appear fine to those who 
use it by the addition of gewgaws which are no inherent 
part of bridge design, as Wren pointed out to the 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, ‘‘ You have 
only to take care of a handsome balustrade, upon the 
piers of which for ornament to the walks you may set 
urns, pyramids or statues, even what your hearts or 
benefactions will reach.” 

The greater part of this book is a discussion on what 
might be called the biology of the bridge, and would gain 
by considerable compression, but the concluding chapters 
are a thoughtful contribution to the esthetics of the 
subject and from them the following points may be 
summarised. 

The approach must be rectangular, and if necessary a 
bend must be made in the road so that the approach to 
the river’s brink may be made looking the obstacle square 
in the face. 

* The Bridge. A Chapter in the History of Building. 


Illustrated in colour and black and white, by Frank Brangwyn, 
R.A., and written by Christian Barman. 


. EDEN [F)]. 


There is no need to give the bridge the full width of 
the road ; this was never done in the past, for “‘ Nothing 
is more damaging to the beauty of a river and, indeed, to 
the ease and safety of its navigation than the gloomy 
cavern that is formed beneath an arch of excessive 
depth.”’ In tidal rivers ‘‘ the appearance of the curve 
(of the arches) at different states of the tide is of extreme 
importance in the design ”’ ; the arches must be so sprung 
that at high water they must not look unexpectedly 
curtailed. Hawksmoor’s design for Westminster Bridge 
has projecting bands of stone at the levels of high and 
low water, showing that this consideration was present 
to his mind. A central pier should be avoided; a 
defect which in old examples is often minimised by the 
erection of a chapel, tower or gateway on the middle of 
the bridge. The difference in feeling between an urban 
and a rural bridge cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
‘There are engineers who can never forget that they 
learnt their trade in London or Manchester, even though 
they may be putting up a bridge by the untrodden banks 
of a Devon streamlet.” 

The pointed arch has its advantages, such as the ease 
of overcoming varving width of arches all springing from 
the same level, and its adaptability to changing water 
levels. As the water rises it does not close up a pointed 
arch so quickly as a semi-circular or elliptical one. 

The cutwater gives the greatest opportunity to the 
designer for emphasis and expression. Buildings on 
bridges are condemned too roundly, as it may seem, with 
the thought of Florence, Bath, Venice and Nuremberg 
in one’s mind ; though it may be admitted that such are 
more suitable when the adjoining buildings of a town rise, 
as they should, direct from the water without the inter- 
vention of an ugly embankment. 


THE ART OF LETTERING. By Carl Lars Svensen. 
London : B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 18s. net. 

This is a book of American origin in which an attempt 
has been made to go beyond the mere producing of a 
collection of letter forms. It aims at educating to an 
appreciation of good lettering as well as furnishing 
examples for use of draughtsmen. 

Exercises are provided in formation, design, execution, 
and grouping. A bewildering variety of pens is described 
and illustrated, many of which I believe are unknown in 
this country. 

Alphabets being, as the author says, best studied in 
their application, are dealt with in a long chapter on 
** Lettering Applied,’ which contains many fine examples 
all selected with considerable care and art. A collection 
is given of illustrated designs in which a title with or 
without context forms the vital part. These are for the 
most part excellent and interesting. A number of in- 
genious monograms and miscellaneous unclassified 
examples of every branch of lettering, both written and 
printed, are also brought in, the one thing lacking being 
examples of script printing such as are used for descrip- 
tive notes on architectural drawings. 

PercivAL M. FRAseErR [F.]. 
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Reviews 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART TRANSLATED 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ANDRE S. BLUM. 
Edited and enlarged by R, R. Tatlock, B.T, Batsford, 
Ltd, [1926]. 21/- net. 

The revived interest in art generally, and more especially 
in the art of architecture, which has developed since the 
end of the war, has led, quite naturally, to a demand for 
books on the subject ; and whilst demand is good in so 
far as it stimulates effort, there is also this equally natural 
result, namely, that it lets loose upon the community 
mediocre works upon the subject. As we know from 
history, and often from painful personal experience, the 
pitfalls into which the general public are liable to fall, it 
behoves us, who are fortunate in being in some degree 
versed in these things, to be conscientious in our criticism 
of any work liable to be taken up by the layman. 

In dealing more specifically with a work of the nature 
of Dr. André Blum’s, whilst admiring the spirit which has 
prompted it, and the erudition which has produced it, 
one cannot but disapprove of the title chosen. Rather 
might it be named a “‘ Short History of Certain Arts.” 
The book, which is divided into three parts or broad 
periods, is an attempt to place in natural sequence the 
evolution of certain individual arts while at the same time, 
by pleasant and delightful reasoning, their material 
attributes of period become apparent. One sees, for 
instance, that the character of Byzantine art is the outcome 
of the spirit of its age, and that its architecture, sculpture, 
mosaics and industrial arts, including that of the tailor, 
are all clearly stamped with the same character evolving 
from like influences. 

The first part or period in its tracing of art from the 
primitive to the end of the original Gothic period is 
excellent in its simple and logical presentation. For the 
already partially sophisticated it is a perfect stabiliser of 
fact, and forms an excellent guide for more exhaustive 
reference. Each type or period is preceded by a brief 
history, denoting racial and geographical influences, 
followed by a catholic treatise of all the existing arts. To 
architects the first part should have an immediate and 
lasting appeal, dealing as it does so impartially with the 
different styles. Here the author has shown extra- 
ordinary ability in reducing his written matter to the 
minimum without impairing his substance. 

The second and third parts appear to fall below this 
standard. 

It is regrettable that the second part, dealing as it does 
with the renaissance art which originated in Italy, should 
confine itself almost completely to the art of painting 
and sculpture. If perhaps this had been treated less in 
detail, and the industrial arts and architecture had been 
treated less in the form of notes, the good standard set 
by the first part might have been maintained. 

In this portion scant reference is made to the wonderful 
development of Italian renaissance architecture, the very 
essence of which has permeated the modern world, nor to 
our own domestic architecture—generally accepted as 
pre-eminent. And whilst one applauds the accomplished 
survey of painting throughout this period, with its detailed 
personal account of each outstanding master, one cannot 
understand the almost total eclipse of the industrial arts. 
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Why should there be no mention of the goldsmith’s craft 
of wrought iron work, and practically none of furniture ? 
The third part, dealing with the gradual universal decline 
in European art, suffers from the weakness of partiality, 
and whilst one recognises the absorbing interest of these 
arts properly treated, and the precise and excellently 
defined information available, one feels that the title 
‘* History ”’ is hardly justifiable for such groups of notes, 
and one cannot condone the complete omission of certain 
of the industrial arts. 

The work, as a general introductory view and form of 
reference, for the student of architecture, is of extreme 
merit, both from the view of his own personal art and 
the arts generally. When one considers that the architects 
of to-day are generally expected to act as advisers in any 
of the allied branches, the need for an early stimulus of 
interest is apparent. 

Apart from its sin of omission the book is redolent of 
virtues. Its narrative form is excellent, and the logical 
and easy way in which development of certain arts is 
traced leaves the mind cool and satisfied on completion. 

The book is already famous for its plates and line 
reproductions, which so happily amplify and sub- 
stantiate the text. 

F. X. VELARDE [A.]. 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
The Society of Architects. Founded 1884; In- 
corporated 1893 ; Amalgamated with the R.I.B.A. 
1925. ByC. McArthur Butler, M.S.A., F.C.LS., 
Secretary 1898-1925. 

This official record of forty years’ endeavour to 
promote the interests of architects and architecture— 
and of no mean achievement—is worthy of its subject, 
modest and accurate, yet reserved, especially in con- 
troversial matters. Its interest is naturally greatest, 
at the present time, to such of us older men as par- 
ticipated in its earlier struggles, successes and mis- 
takes ; but to men of a future generation its interest 
may be even greater. They will look back with a 
wider vision than can we; and yet I smile now at 
many a recollection of incidents which caused bitter- 
ness long ago and took years to live down. One day, 
for instance, a very well-known man (whose name I 
hesitate to divulge even after forty years) walked into 
my office, I being Secretary of the Society at the time, 
and offered a gold chain of office on condition that he 
be elected as the next President! Needless to say, he 
never even became a member. On another occasion 
two prominent members of the R.I.B.A, Council (long 
since dead) recommended an “ architect ”’ strongly for 
membership. This “ architect” lived in a country 
town, but pleasure taking me to the neighbourhood, I 
thought I would look him up, and going to the address 
given, walked straight into a builder’s yard. He also 
was never elected. Such incidents could, of course, 
not happen now, but they indicate the state of feeling 
then. Other incidents had a humorous aspect—as 
when, reading a paper for an absentee author at Exeter 
Hall, the Salvation Army band struck up in the next 
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room, and then stopped suddenly at the word “ Halt,” 
while I was shouting a sentence at my loudest in 
competition. More pleasant still is it to recall friend- 
ships with men of sterling worth, now long since passed 
away—their features, their gestures, their tones of 
voice and their hand grips—such as Hugh Roumieu 
Gough, Robert Walker (of Cork), and my old school- 
fellow and office companion, Edgar Farman ; to say 
nothing of certain elderly Institute men, like Arthur 
Cates, who extended to me, a mere lad, a friendship 
at that time which I little deserved but appreciate now 
at high value—for all were not inimical to the new 
body and its officers. G. A. T. Mippteton [4.] 

By Hayford Peirce and Royall 
80. London [1926]. 


BYZANTINE ART. 
Tyler. With 100 illustrations. 
Ernest Benn, 21 /- net. 

This little book is a very useful adjunct to Dalton’s 
East Christian Art, for in this case it does not concern 
itself with large art, as architecture, but specialises in small 
design like illumination, metal work, enamel, mosaic, 
fresco, textile and small carving. 

I had rather the idea that Byzantine decoration was 
arranged in rather a haphazard manner, but on turning 
over the illustrations it is distinctly evident that com- 
Position is the second consideration, the first being the 
clear definition of the subject. 

Take No. 91, the apse of Monreale Cathedral ; here 
three tiers of saints are grouped in such a manner as to 
lead the eye aloft to the great dominating bust of Our 
Lord, which is splendidly balanced in composition. 

Then No. 81 is a statuette of Our Lady which is 
reminiscent of good Greek work and could easily be a 
prototype of several statues I have seen of thirteenth 
century workmanship. 

In enamel work the plaques from the Crown of Con- 
stantine Monomachos are of great beauty, and the one 
showing a dancing maiden is full of vigour as she holds a 
snake over her head. It must have been a difficult thing 
to design yet the artist has made his result a joy in com- 
position. 

Those who are in the hunt for further motives in small 
design would not waste their time if they were to study 
carefully many of these carefully selected illustrations. 

The letterpress is useful for dating purposes and for 
giving information where other objects of somewhat 
similar design may be found. <A. E. HENDERSON [L.] 


PRESENTATION BY THE SWEDISH SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

Suevica Antiqua et Hodierna. This collection of 
353 engravings of towns, palaces, castles, antiquities, etc., 
in Sweden by S. Blesendorf, W. Swidde, Jean Marot, 
J. Van den Aveelen, and others is a reprint of the rare 
volumes published at Stockholm in the later years of 
the seventeenth century. 

It was presented to the Institute by the Swedish Society 
of Architects on the occasion of the presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal to Professor Ragnar Ostberg at the 
Guildhall in November. 

The original work in three volumes, edited by Eric 
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Dahlberg, had an index to the plates only ; the descriptive 
text, although planned, was never completed nor 
published. ‘The volume under consideration has in 
Swedish the full descriptive text, life of the author, and an 
account of the projection and completion of the work, 
and it collects in one large oblong folio volume all the 
plates. 

The library is the fortunate possessor of the original 
work ; but it is not quite perfect—these early collections 
of plates rarely are—and with this volume the lacune 
are filled. 

The possible influence of this book on the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren was suggested by Mr. Arthur 
Stratton in the Wren Bicentenary Volume, published 
in 1923, and reproductions of two of the plates may be 
found in that volume. 

At the present time, when so great an interest is being 
taken in Swedish architecture, it is informative to consult 
this volume and to compare the architecture of that date 
with the work of Swedish architects of the present 


day. Ww. ©. oO. 
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Notres BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT PURCHASES: 
[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism]. 


TISSUS ESPAGNOLS ET PORTUGAIS. Par Daniel 
Réal, Inspecteur du Musée d’Ethnographie. 40. Paris n.d. 
£1 1s. [Librairie des Arts Decoratifs. A. Calavas, 
Editeur.] 

A folio of photographic pictures of woven decorative fabrics, 
some in colour: an interesting and beautiful set of prints, 
with a preface by Daniel Réal. Cc. 3S. 
SMALL MANOR HOUSES AND FARMSTEADS IN 

FRANCE. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Roger 
Wearne Ramsdell. 40. New York, 1926. £3 3s. 
[J. B. Lippincott Company, New York.] 

An excellent collection of photographs of the unacademic art 
of the French countryside, helped by delicate pencil-sketches, 
mainly plans and bird’s-eye perspectives, explaining how the 
various buildings are grouped. The letterpress is sensible 
and suggestive. The book forms a good record of the regional 
characteristics of the parts of France with which it deals. 
Much of the country is left untouched, notably the south-west. 
The Chateau d’Odre in the Pas de Calais may be mentioned 
as an admirable example of the larger houses, and the Chateau 
de la Prée in the Morvan of the smaller. H. M. F. 
DAS HAUS IN DER LANDSCHAFT. Von Fritz August 

Breuhaus. 40. Stuttgart, 1926. [Julius Hoffmann]. 
12s. 6d. 

A fully illustrated description of a single house. The 
house is a sort of overgrown thatched cottage, very German, 
very modern, affected, built regardless of cost, and in parts 
very interesting. A. H. M. 
LANDHAUSER. Von H. Muthesius. Small 40. Munich, 

1922. [F. Bruckmann A.G., Miinchen]. tos. 6d. 

This is the second edition, published in 1922, of a book 
originally published ten years earlier. It contains plans and 
photographs of over thirty country houses, large and small, 
with one or two small housing schemes, all designed by 
Hermann Muthesius, who was made an Honorary Correspond- 
ing Member of the R.I.B.A. twenty years ago. The general 
standard of the designs is good but not exciting. 

A. 7. M, 
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Works by Rome Scholars and Jarvis Students 
IMPERIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, JANUARY 1927 
BY RONALD P. JONES [F.] (M.A. OXON) 


An interesting exhibition on a limited scale, as 
showing how far the students of the British School have 
been willing and able to adopt the custom of producing 
imaginative restorations of classical work, on the 
evidence of more or less adequate remains still in 
existence. The custom as cultivated on a colossal 
scale by the continental schools may often lead to the 
wildest invention, and have no historical value what- 
ever, but if pursued with the archeological method in 
mind, it may provide a good training in exact research, 
followed by logical reconstruction. 

The first drawings to strike the eye are the beautiful 
series of Praeneste, by Mr. Bradshaw, which it is a 
pleasure to see again after some years, and which have 
not since been equalled for a combination of design and 
technique of draughtsmanship. The method of ren- 
dering the architecture in brown line, with rather bright 
blue shadows, is most successf*1l in giving the atmos- 
phere of a hot and dusty southern hillside. 

Next to these, one would place the drawings of the 
Stoa of Hadrian at Athens by Mr. Sisson, whose record 
of the existing remains is a fine piece of exact archzo- 
logy, effective even if considered merely as a drawing, 
but without any concession to decorative results on 
paper. 

Mr. Lawrence’s series of Ostia emphasises again what 
we had gathered from accounts of the recent excava- 
tions—the curiously modern character of the two and 
three-storied houses and commercial buildings, which 
gives us an entirely different idea of Roman town 
architecture from that which we used to take from 
Pompeii. 

The Baths of Agrippa, as imagined by Mr. Williams, 
remind us of the case of the Professor of Zoology, who 
could reconstruct a complete antidiluvian monster on 
the evidence of half a tooth embedded ina fossil. Can so 
tremendous a plan really be based on the evidence 
from small fragments of buildings in the present con- 
gested quarter just behind the Pantheon? One sus- 
pects the student has been carried away by the fascina- 
tion of making an intricate and attractive pattern on his 
drawing paper ; but he may, of course, argue that the 
complete building is just as likely as not to have been 
what he portrays. 

The most interesting effort of imagination is Mr. 
Rowland Pierce’s reconstruction of the vast temple of 
Zeus at Girgenti, where most of the necessary evidence 
is at any rate on the ground, and the controversy is 
concerned with the particular position of certain parts 


of the design. 


The whole building is entirely unlike the normal 
temple. There is no visible roof (and the central hall 
appears to have had none) consequently no pediments 
at the ends, and the strangeness of effect is completed 
by the walling up of the intercolumniations. But there 
is no reason to question the correctness of the drawings 
in general design. ‘The temple was so far outside the 
usual scale that the Greeks could not really grapple 
with the problem, and the building must have looked 
like some product of our own Greek Revival period. 
After all, unless the Athenians had actually built the 
Erechtheum, we could never have conceived their 
designing a building which so entirely outrages all the 
conventional idea of Greek symmetry and harmony of 
scale, and this temple of Zeus was only the outcome of 
the practicable method of treating a gigantic scale and 
unmanageable span of architrave. 

Coming where it does, however, in the middle of 
that wonderful series of seven temples extending along 
the ridge between the city and the sea, it must have had 
a disastrous effect on the beauty and restrained scale 
of its neighbouring rivals. 

In the other section of the exhibition, that of 
measured drawings, there is a most attractive set of the 
Piazza del Popolo at Rome, by Mr. Armstrong, which 
does full justice to that admirable example of town- 
planning which, before the railway era, must have been 
the first impression received by travellers entering the 
city from the North, and still produces on us a splendid 
effect of space and variety of vista, culminating in the 
view along the Corso, which always seems the longest 
and narrowest street in the world. 

The drawings of the Genoese palaces by Mr. de 
Soissons and Mr. Hepworth are delicately rendered 
and interesting, but the work of that period and city is 
inclined to look flat and lifeless on paper, and in eleva- 
tion, and can only produce its full value when we see it 
in sharp perspective at a sharp angle, from the crowded 
and narrow streets for which it was designed. 





Messrs. B. T. Batsford, the architectural booksellers, 
have just published a new catalegue which contains de- 
scriptions of over 480 books on architecture, building, 
engineering, furniture, decoration, etc. In addition the 


catalogue contains 32 pages of illustrations taken from 
the books. The cover design is enhanced by an attrac- 
tive drawing, in colour, by Majorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
The catalogue will provide a very useful book of reference 
to those desirous of knowing the latest publications on 
architecture and the applied arts. 
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THE COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
RURAL ENGLAND. 


(The following letter, addressed to ‘‘ The Times,’ was 
published in its issue of 5 February.) 

Sir,—The Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England (C.P.R.E.) has now been formed, with the 
following objects :— 

To organise concerted action to secure the protection 
of rural scenery and of the amenities of country towns 
and villages from disfigurement or injury. 

To act either directly or through its members as a 
centre for furnishing or procuring advice and information 
upon any matters affecting the protection of such 
amenities. 

To arouse, form, and educate public opinion in order 
to ensure the promotion of the objects of the Council. 

The preservation of the existing beauty of our country- 
side and its future development are matters which concern 
everybody, and if the destruction now going on is not 
stayed, action will be too late. The Council is not a 
new one, but a federation of the following organisations, 
whose names are sufficient to indicate the scope of its 
work :— 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, the Town 
Planning Institute, the County Councils’ Association, 
the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, the 
National Trust, the Royal Automobile Club, the Auto- 
mobile Association, the Urban District Councils’ Associa- 
tion, the Central Landowners’ Association, the Rural 
Advisory Committee of the National Council of Social 
Service, the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, the Rural District Councils’ Association, the Scapa 
Society, the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
the Surveyors’ Institution, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, the Country Gentlemen’s Associa- 
tion, Ltd., the Royal Society of Arts, the Architecture 
Club, the Land Agents’ Association, and the Ancient 
Monuments Society. 

The C.P.R.E. is beginning its career, and its useful- 
ness must inevitably depend upon the support it receives 
from the public. For that reason we appeal to all who 
are interested in the movement to assist to place the 
Council upon a sound financial footing. ‘The work has 
already assumed large proportions; letters have been 
received from all parts of the country asking for advice, 
pointing out abuses that require correction, and suggesting 
various lines of action. All this needs immediate atten- 
tion, but involves the establishment of staff and offices 
and consequent working expenses. We, therefore, ask 
for donations and subscriptions to enable these charges 
to be met and the work to be carried on. An income 
of at least £1,000 per annum is required in view of the 
important work we are anxious to undertake. ‘The con- 
stituent societies have offered contributions according 
to their means, but the help which has been most willingly 
afforded by them is insufficient to place the Council 
upon a satisfactory financial basis. The Press has given 
the movement most generous support and encouragement, 
and we feel confident we may rely upon it to keep the 
public alive to the extreme urgency of the work the 
Council has undertaken. Minimum annual subscrip- 


tions of £1 1s. or donations of any amount will be grate- 
fully received by the Assistant Honorary Secretary 
Mr. H. G. Griffin, the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, 33 Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C.1.—We have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient 
servants, 
CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, 
President. 
E. Guy Dawser, 
Vice-President. 
PaTRICK ABERCROMBIE, 
Hon. Secretary. 
The Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
4 February. 


ANCIENT BRIDGES OF ENGLAND 


During the summer of 1926 the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings began a systematic survey of the 
Ancient Bridges of England with the aim of making a 
complete record of those which still remain. 

Before the actual survey of any county was made a 
list was prepared of the bridges shown on large-scale 
eighteenth-century maps. ‘This was done to avoid the 
waste of time by visiting bridges constructed since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Fortunately, ex- 
cellent inch-scale maps are in existence, made, in most 
cases, between the years 1750 and 1790, for a competition 
originated by the Royal Society. 

Although the scheme of searching eighteenth-century 
maps involves a considerable amount of work, it has led to 
the discovery of several ancient bridges in quite unex- 
pected places, notably the bridge over the river Beult, 
a mile west of Smarden, Kent. 

Up to the end of October, 1926, over 500 bridges were 
visited in the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, South 
Wilts, Hants, Berks, South Devon, Dorset, and nearly 
200 were measured and recorded. A considerable number 
of these were stone bridges built between 1750 and 1800— 
apparently a period of great bridge-building activity in the 
South of England. 

The bridges built before the year 1750 numbered 76, 
of which 15 were built with ribs, 8 had semicircular and 
7 pointed arches and the total number of bridges with 
pointed arches was 34. The majority of these bridges 
were found to be in perfectly sound condition in spite 
of carrying heavy modern traffic, but in many cases the 
roadway is less than 12 feet wide. 

It has been found that the only way to obtain the infor- 
mation wanted is by touring the districts by car if the 
survey is to be completed in reasonable time. Nearly 
2,000 leaflets were distributed and many articles 
appeared in the papers, but the response from the public 
has been small. The 860 members of the Society, how- 
ever, made a generous response, and out of the £150 
received by the end of November over {£120 had been 
subscribed by them. 

It is estimated that £259 will be required to cover the 
bare expenses for investigating the Southern half of 
England, and that it will take about eighteen months to 
complete. A further £450, as salary for the investigator 
over this period, is needed, making a total of £700. 
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Subscriptions should be sent to— 
THE SECRETARY, BRIDGE FUND, 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.z. 


It will therefore be seen that quite a small proportion 
of the amount required has been received, and as the 
Society has no funds available for this purpose it is hoped 
that the public will subscribe generously and enable this 
extremely important work to be completed. 

If funds are available, the Society hopes to continue 
and to complete the survey of the south of England and 
the Midlands as far north as Derbyshire during 1927. 

Lists of Bridges in the counties of Somerset, Oxford, 
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that the response from local archeological and architec- 
tural societies has been disappointing. They have there- 
fore adopted the plan of sending a representative to make 
a personal tour of the main rivers and their tributaries, 
and to visit all bridges shown on eighteenth century large 
scale maps. 

As this scheme can only be carried out to its full extent 
if sufficient funds are available, the S.P.A.B. has opened 
a special Bridges Fund. 

In view of the work which the S.P.A.B. is carrying out, 
the Committee feel that there is no need for the R.I.B.A. 
to arrange a similar programme, but they consider that 
the S.P.A.B. should be supported by the R.I.B.A. in the 
following way :— 





STURMINSTER NEWTON: BRIDGE OVER RIVER Stour, Dorset 


Warwick, Derby, Shropshire, Stafford, Worcester, Glou- 
cester, North Devon and North Wilts have been prepared. 
The number of bridges shown on the eighteenth-century 
maps for these counties is over goo. 

Some of the bridges recorded during 1926 have already 
been scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Act, and 
application has been made to the Office of Works with 
regard to many of the remaining ones. 


RECOMMENDATION BY THE ART 
STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE R.I.B.A. 


In his address at the opening of the Exhibition of Old 
Bridges of France the President suggested that the Art 
Standing Committee might take up the question of the 
preserving of the many ancient and interesting bridges 
which still exist in many parts of England. 

The Committee have taken up this matter with the 
S.P.A.B. and find that that Society have for the past two 
years been making organised efforts to obtain the necessary 
particulars of old bridges which are worthy of preserva- 
tion. Information has now been received regarding 
bridges over the whole country, but the Society report 


By giving publicity in the R.I.B.A. JoURNAL to the work 
which is being carried out by the S.P.A.B. in connection 
with old bridges and by inviting members to supply 
information regarding such bridges in their locality. 

This recommendation was approved by the Council. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


MOTOR INSURANCE. 

The attention of Members has already been directed in 
the JouRNAL to the special terms in motor insurance which 
are now being offered to architects by the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society’s Insurance Department. A large 
number of enquiries has been received and it is gratifying 
to have to report that every enquiry, whether with regard 
to motor cars or motor bicycles, has resulted in a completed 
insurance. The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers low 
premiums and a quick and reliable claims service. 

Please address enquiries to:—The Secretary, A.B.S., 
9g Conduit Street, London, W 
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Correspondence 


R.I.B.A. FORM OF CONTRACT. CLAUSE 

The following letter from Sir Edward Pollock 
published for the information of members, at the request 
of the Practice Standing Committee :— 

Official Referee’s Court, 
No. 192, 
Royal Courts of Justice. 
11 November, 1926. 
To the Secretary, Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Dear Sir,—I venture to suggest that it is advisable when 
the architect extends the time under Clause 25 of the R.I.B.A. 
Contract, he should do so in writing, and give notice to the 
employer of such extension. 

This would save any possible dispute as to whether the 
time had, in fact, been extended.—I am, Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD POLLOCK. 


25. 
1S 


PROFESSOR CHARLES GOURLAY MEMORIAL 
SCHEME. 
37 St. Vincent Crescent, 
Glasgow, C.3. 
4 February 1927. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Dear Sir,—The death of the late Professor Charles Gourlay, 
B.Sc., F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A. Scot., was a great loss to the archi- 
tectural profession and to the students in this country and 
abroad. 

He was the founder of the Royal Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen’s Society, Glasgow, and that Society 
decided to erect a memorial to his memory. 

It was, however, very soon apparent by reason of the many 
inquiries received from past students of the professor, in many 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and from friends, who had 
been associated with the professor, that the desire to participate 
in any such movement required the broadening of the basis of 
the scheme to include all such supporters, and accordingly an 
influential committee was set up and a committee appointed 
to complete the scheme. 

In order to defray the cost of the erection of the memorial a 
fund has been opened and subscriptions ranging from 2s. 6d. 
to a maximum of £2 2s. received. 

The nucleus of the fund has already been received, but the 
committee desire immediate support to enable the practical 
erection of the memorial to be undertaken so that the memorial 
may be unveiled during the summer.—Yours faithfully, 

James Macautay, F.S.I., F.F.S., M.T.P.I., F.S.A.Scot. 
Honorary Secretary, Memorial Scheme. 


INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 
Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, S.W.1 
19 January 1927. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Sir,—I am directed by the Minister of Health to state that 
he has been requested to inform institutions in this country 
which are likely to be interested, that an International Colonial 
Exhibition of Urban Art and Town-planning will be held in 
the Grand Palais at Paris, from 1 May to 30 June 1927, and he 
has been furnished with the following information relating to 
the arrangements for the Exhibition, which you may think 
well to announce in your JOURNAI 

The Exhibition will be under the patronage of the French 
Ministers of the Colonies, Public Instruction and Foreign 
Affairs. 


19 February 1927 


Exhibits are invited of plans or other representations (includ- 
ing models) relating to the lay-out, construction, improvement 
or decoration of towns in colonies or new countries, e.g, 
plans of new towns, improvement plans, views of towns or of 
special architectural features, illustrations of monuments, of 
ornamental constructions, of public buildings or even of private 
dwelling-houses which have a distinctively ornamental and 
local character. 

Exhibitors must bear in mind that the exhibition will form 
part of the Annual Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts and their exhibits should therefore possess an interest 
from the artistic point of view. Statistical and similar docu- 
ments will not be accepted. 

Exhibits may, however, be accompanied by a short explana- 
tory notice in the French language. 

A jury appointed by the Committee will reject, without 
appeal, any exhibits not conforming to these conditions. 

Exch exhibitor must pay, for each work or for a combination 
of objects which may be considered to constitute a single 
work :— 

(1) An entry (administrative) fee of 20 fr. 

(2) An exhibition fee of 60 fr. 

(3) A supplementary fee of 20 fr. per case after the third. 

The exhibition fee will be refunded to exhibitors whose work 
has not been accepted by the jury, in return for the receipt for 
the fee. 

Persons proposing to exhibit must send a _ notification, 
together with the above-mentioned fees, to M. Albert Parenty 
(10 rue Lavoisier, Paris) before 1 April 1927. 

Exhibits must be sent, carriage paid and labelled Urbanisme 
Colonial to la Société des Artistes Frangais, Grand Palais, Porte 
de Paris, so as to arrive not later than 10 April 1927. 

Any further information on the subject may be obtained 
from M. Albert Parenty at the address given above. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
I. E. Grss. 


THE DALMATIAN COAST. 
EASTER VACATION VISIT. 


The Committee of Leplay House Educational Tours 
announce to their members and others who are inter- 
ested, a visit to the Dalmatian Coast during the coming 
Easter Vacation. ‘They have been fortunate in securing 
a well-known architect as their leader. Miss Ethel 
Watkins, M.A. (Oxon), will act as hostess to the party, 
and will be responsible for general arrangements 
throughout the tour. 

The history of the country will be studied, as far as 
time allows, mainly by observing the architecture and 
tracing the development of its towns and cities by 
contact with the peasant folk and townspeople at their 
daily occupations, and observing their different customs 
and habits of life, and their mode of dress. Contact 
with the social, educational and political institutions will 
be possible for the group interested in present-day 
life of Dalmatia. Lectures will be given during the 
course, and summaries of the history of the different 
towns visited will be made from time to time. 

The tour will commence on 1o April, and last until 
26 April. The inclusive cost will be twenty-nine guineas. 

All particulars regarding the arrangements will be 
supplied on application to Miss Margaret Tatton, Leplay 
House, 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 
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Allied Societies 


THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The seventh general meeting of the session was held 
on 4 February, at the Associations’ Rooms, in the Royal 
Society of Artists Buildings, the President, Mr. Holland W. 
Hobbiss [A.] in the chair. As an exhibition was being held 
of the work of students of the Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture, the opportunity of an open date was taken to arrange 
for ‘‘ Three Short Papers’ to be read at the meeting by 
students of the school. 

The first paper was by Mr. A. W. Soden, a first-year man, 
who chose for his subject, “‘ Why I Became an Architect.” 

Mr. P. Skelcher, a two-year man, entitled his paper, ‘“‘ The 
School from the Pupil’s Point of View,” and the third paper 
was read by Mr. G. A. Baker (third year) who took for his 
subject, “‘ Holiday Work.” A discussion followed. 

Among the speakers being Messrs. J. A. Swan [F.] (Vice- 
President), W. Doubleday, A. T. Butler [F.] (Vice-President), 
H. S. Scott [F.], J. P. Bridgwater [F.], A. G. Jenson [A.], 
G. Drysdale [F.] (Director of the School), H. Goulborn [Z.], 


tc. 

The President announced that an old Birmingham student, 
Mr. T. M. Ashford, had won the Pugin Studentship, and Mr. 
H. Jackson had been awarded one of the Maintenance 
Scholarships of the R.I.B.A. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Manchester Society of Architects held its annual 
dinner on 19 January, under the presidency of Mr. H. S. 
Fairhurst, to whose works in the city of Manchester several 
speakers made appreciative reference. ‘Two matters which 
‘were touched on more than once were the importance of having 
a Civic society to advise on matters of public taste, and the 
attempts now being made to make architecture a closed pro- 
fession like medicine and the law. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, the president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, replying to the toast of the Institute, 
said that people were awakening to the fact that indiscriminate 
building must be stopped. It was for architects to continue 
to bring that fact home to the people and to show by their 
works that they were worthy of the public confidence. He 
spoke with appreciation of the growing interest taken by the 
Press in architectural matters, and referred in this connection 
particularly to The Times and the Manchester Guardian. 

He thought the work being done to-day, especially by the 
younger generation, would be looked on in years to come as 
marking an era of good taste and fine work. This he believed 
to be due to a large extent to the founding of schools of archi- 
tecture throughout the country ; and he felt that the cumu- 
lative effect of that teaching would justify the abandonment 
more or less, of the old pupilage system. 

Mr. Dawber went on to speak of the advantages to a great 
city like Manchester of a civic society. ‘“‘ I am convinced,” 
he said, ‘‘ that in all matters within the purview of architects 
their advice would be of the greatest benefit to the growth of 
the city.” 

Professor C. H. Reilly, president of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, also responded to the toast. He urged that 
the societies allied to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should, so far as possible, lead an independent life and 
render their own services to their own communities. He 
suggested that it was the duty of every city corporation to 


censult the president and Council of the local Society of 
Architects concerning many of the problems with which they 
were faced. The trouble with the individual architect was 
that he was asked to do things that were contrary to the good 
of the whole community. ‘That individual problem could be 
escaped through the Society. 

Mr. J. T. Halliday, the senior vice-president of the Man- 
chester Society, proposed the toast of the ‘‘ City of Manchester,”’ 
and in an interesting speech sought to diagnose the “ soul ”’ 
of Manchester that lay behind its many manifestations. Some 
said it was to be found in the cotton bales of Portland Street ; 
some that it manifested itself on Tuesdays in the Royal Ex- 
change. There was certainly a good deal of it in the January 
sales ; and it came out in the Free Trade Hall, and formerly 
in the Gaiety Theatre. It showed itself at Old Trafford— 
‘* and then there is the Manchester Guardian.’”’ There was, 
he said, as clearly a unity behind all this as ever there was in 
Florence or Rome, and it was that unity which the city’s archi- 
tects ought to embody. 

The Lord Mayor (Alderman J. H. Swales) responded, and, 
as an evidence that the city was alive to the need for fitness 
in building, he said that the plans for the Woolworth fagade 
to Piccadilly had recently been turned down and something 
more appropriate to the site insisted on. 

The “ University of Manchester”? was proposed by Dr. 
P. S. Worthington, an ex-president of the Manchester Society, 
who spoke of the plans now being drawn up in Leeds to meet 
the University’s needs for coming years. He thought some- 
thing of that sort might well be done in Manchester, not 
necessarily with an immediate intention of building, but in 
order that hotch-potch accretion might be avoided. 

Dr. W. H. Moberley, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
who replied, agreed that this should be done. It happened, 
he said, that in the older universities men imbibed ideas of 
fitness and beauty from their very surroundings, but this was 
hardly so in most of the newer universities. ‘That made all 
the more important the deliberate seeking after these things, 
because if it were not done deliberately it would not be done 
at all. ‘* I think the very disadvantages with which we start,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ should make the new universities to some extent 
pioneers in seeking these things deliberately.” 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual dinner of the Northern A.A. took place at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne on 28 January. Lieut.-Colonel 
G. Reavell, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. (President Northern Archi- 
tectural Association) was in the Chair. 


The guests included :— 

Alderman R. H. Millican, J.P. (Deputy Lord Mayor); E. Guy 
Dawber, F.S.A., P.R.I.B.A.; H. E. Galloway (Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society) ; Charles McGhie, 
F.S.I. (Chairman, Northumberland and Durham Branch of the 
Surveyors’ Institute) ; T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A. (Chairman, Allied 
Societies’ Conference, R.1.B.A); Ian MacAlister, M.A. (Oxon.) (Sec- 
retary, Royal Institute of British Architects); T. H. Rae, F.S.I. 
(President, Northern Quantity Surveyors’ Association); T. H. 
Smirk (President, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Incorporated Law So- 
ciety); A. M. Oliver (Town Clerk, Newcastle-upon-Tyne); J. S. 
Earnshaw (President, Northern Counties Federation of Building 
Trade Employers); A. E. Bedson, F.A.I. (Chairman, Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute, Northumberland and Durham Branch) ; 
H. E. Pitt (President, Sunderland and District Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers); E. G. Harvey, solicitor; J. Douglass Mitchell, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (Hon. Secretary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society) ; 
R. J. Storey, F.A.I. (Hon. Secretary, Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
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Institute (Northumberland and Durham Branch); W. H. Hope 
(Secretary, Northern Counties’ Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers); - Tasker [F.] (Vice-P eg ts N.A.A.); R. Burns 
Dick [F. | (Vice- President, N. ¢ A.) ; Jones, F.S.A. [F -] (Vice- 
President N.A.A.); Geo. H. Gray [A.] ‘ile Secretary, ane 
R. G. Kirkby [F.]; ae ae Biench ; H. L. Hicks [. i, ls M. 
Dryden [L.]; J. E. Shaw; S. Bulmer, R. L. S. Sinclair, P. Chen 
Newcombe [4.]; R. Mauct hlen, M. fe . KR. HN. ow MacKellar [A.] ; 
W. Milburn, Jun. [F.], F.S.I.; L. iy aylos ; Talbot Brown 
[4.]; R. A. Greenwell; P. 2 Brow wne [F.] T L. Brown; K. 
Brown; A. White; J. Wilson Hays ip R. 1. Harper; R. Wylie 
[4.]; H. Walker ; Capt. H. T. Wright [4.]; J.W.C orking, O.B.E. 

J. E. Stafford; S. F. Bestow [4.]; J. C. Maxwell [F.]; 5. Brinton ; . 
P. J. Stienlet [L.]; F. A. Child [A. H. W. Kaye; S. C. Punchard 
[A.]; E. Richardson; J. Gibson; T.H. Turnbull; H. M. Wright ; 
J. F. H. Checkley, Asst. Hon. Secretary, N.A.A. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects and Allied 
Societies ’’ was proposed by Mr. H. E. Galloway, who, in the 
course of his speech, said that history had paid tribute to the 
service rendered the community by architects, and he was 
sure those present might pay a modest tribute to the Royal 
Institute and the allied societies, who jointly aimed not only to 
uphold the ancient prestige of the profession, but also to culti- 

vate a wider and higher sti cahard of work for the commu- 
nity. 

They were honoured particularly that night with the presence 
of the captain of the ship, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, upon whose 
work in bringing into existence the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society looked 
with sympathetic interest and appreciation. 

The Newcastle Society viewed with considerable concern 
the growing tendency towards the disfigurement of both the 
natural and historical beauties of the city and county to which 
it belonged, and in which it took such a great and proper pride, 
and had designs for ensuring the preservation of that which 
they considered to be of vital as well as esthetic importance— 
the preservation of an open and beautiful city boundary. 

In the course of his reply, Mr. E. Guy Dawber said: “ I 
think there is a feeling at last spreading over the country that 
we must as a nation, before it is too late, put a stop to this 
thoughtless, careless, and ugly building that is spreading like 
a disease all over the country side and in our towns and cities.” 

It was gratifying to find, he said, that in Newcastle they 
had a very active civic society. There were a great many of 
these throughout the country, and he felt that no great city 
or town should be without a civic society. 

Mr. T. R. Milburn responded for the allied societies, and 
Lieut.-Colonel G. Reavell submitting the toast, ‘‘ The Muni- 
cipal Corporations of the Province,” said that just as there was a 
‘ might have been ” in the reconstruction of London after the 
Great Fire, so there was a “‘ might have been”? recently ir 
Newcastle. He referred to the rejection by the ratepayers’ 
meeting of the scheme for a thoroughfare from City Road to 
Jesmond Road, and remarked that a new thoroughfare would 
have to be made. The problem would have to be faced. 

The Deputy Lord Mavor (Alderman R. H. Millican) replied. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. K. Tasker proposed ‘“‘ Our Guests,”’ and 
Mr. Charles McGhie, president of the Northern Branch of the 
Surveyors’ Institute, replied. 





NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
THE REGISTRATION BILL SUPPORTED BY MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


The annual dinner of the Nottingham and Derby Archi- 
tectural Society was held in Nottingham on 4 February, 
Mr. A. H. Dickman, President of the Society, in the chair. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Mayors and Corporation of Nottingham 
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and Derby ” was given by Professor F. S. Granger, who re- 
ferred to a speech given by the great statesman “‘ whose honour 
has been so triumphantly vindicated,” in Nottingham 50 years 
ago. On the occasion of the foundation stone laying of Not- 
tingham University College on 27 September, 1877, the late 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, addressing the Mayor and Corporation, 
said: ‘* I will not say what the future may bring forth. The 
contingency has been glanced at that on some day, distant 
perhaps, you may be speaking not of a University College but 
of a University of Nottingham. That is an arduous and a 
soaring ambition.””’ Mr. Gladstone pronounced the work 
taken in hand by the Nottingham Corporation ‘‘ a good work, 
a wise work, an intelligent work, a beneficent work—even a 
holy work.” High as that language was, he ventured to res- 
pect it, not only in its immediate application to the University 
but, with the necessary qualifications, to the whole of the 
beneficent activities in which the city was engaged. 

Alderman C. Foulds, replying, said they would doubtless 
all agree that the City Council were very careful concerning 
the appearance and style of buildings erected in Nottingham. 
They were all anxious, in common with the architects, that 
nothing should detract from the beauty of the city. That had 
been their policy for over 30 years, and the result was that 
considerable improvements had been effected. He felt sure 
that when Mr. Howitt had finished the City Hall they would 
not be entirely satisfied with the Market Square as it was at 
present. 

He believed it was proposed to build a covered market 
where the Empress Rink now stood. If they had a covered 
market, there would be no need for the present large provision 
in the Market Place. Though they were proud of their 
square, it would not appear so beautiful when the new Ex- 
change was completed, and he thought the time would come 
when they would reconcile themselves to the removal of the 
market from its present position. That would also mean the 
doom of the Goose Fair on that site, unpopular though the 
idea might be at present. It was through such a society as 
theirs that they looked forward to the future development of 
cities on artistic lines. 

The toast of the “ Success of the Bill ’’ was proposed 
by the President. He said that one of the most important 
things before architects to-day was the Bill providing for 
the registration of architects. While they appreciated the 
value of the Ministry of Health by-laws, there was at 
present nothing whatever to prevent anyone perpetrating 
an atrocity from the architectural or artistic point of view. 
There was no reason why even a covered market, fire 
station, subsidy house, factory, or any other public utility 
building should not be, without extra cost, a perfect work 
of art, if carried out by a thoroughly qualified man. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett, M.P., replying, said he was in 
favour of the new Bill. Of al! the objections he had 
heard, they only concerned details. None was opposed 
to the principle. He did not think it would prove to be 
a controversial Bill from the party point of view. 

Mr. G. A. Spencer, M.P., also replied. He was con- 
vinced that the more they educated the public on matters 
of art and architecture, the more support they would 
receive from the public. 

Mr. F. B. Varley, M.P., also responded. He expressed 
himself in favour of the Bill, because he felt that one of 
its main principles concerned the education of future 
members of the craft. 

“The Royal Institute of British Architects”? was given 
by Mr. J. Wollatt, Vice-President, Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Society, and responded to by Mr. Maurice Webb. 
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THE SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DIS- 
TRICT SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
The dinner of the 4oth session of this allied society was 
held at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield, on 26 January 
last, the chair being occupied by Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards [F.], 
President of the Society. 
A representative gathering included the Lord Mayor of 
Shefheld, Ald. J. G. Graves, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President 
of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Albert Harland, M.P., His Honour Judge 
Lias, Mr. D. Flather, Master Cutler, Sir Wm. E. Hart, O.B.E., 
Mr. J. H. Chapman, President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Arthur Neal, Chairman of the Board of Guardians, Mr. 
W. M. Gibbons, O.B.E., M.A., Registrar of Sheffield Univer- 
sity, Sir F. C. Rupert Ford, Bart., Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A., Mr. F. J. O. Coddington, LL.M., 
Hon. Counsel to the Society, and Mr. E. Willoughby Firth, 

P. 

Td the guests and members present were the following :— 
Capt. W. E. Bemrose, Mr. C. A. Broadhead [A.], Mr. G. Bradbury, 
Mr. E. Bramley, Mr. M. Baker, Mr. F. H. Bromhead [A.], Mr. 
W. G. Buck [F.], Mr. R. Cawkwell [4.], Mr. H. Curwen, Mr. S. D. 
Dickson, Mr. F. B. Dingle, Mr. W. G. Davies [F.], Rev. Canon 
Dolan, Ald. W. Carter Fenton [F.], Mr. A. Forsyth, Mr. A. R. 
Fearnley, Mr. E. M. Gibbs [F.], Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs [4.], Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. E. B. Gibson, Mr. C. M. Hadfield [F.], Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. J. Hadfield, Mr. H. A. Hickson [L.], Prof. J. Husband, 
Mr. E. Hibberson, Mr. A. Howe, Mr. H. St. J. Harrison [A.], Mr. 
J. M. Jenkinson [4.], Mr. H. A. Johnson, Mr. J. H. Johnson, Col. 
J. E. Knight, Prof. D. Knoop, Prof. F. C. Lea, Mr. S. E. Minns [Z.], 
Mr. A. Nunweek [L.], Mr. J. W. Northend, Mr. J. H. Odom [4.], 
Mr. H. I. Potter [A.], Mr. E. Partington, Mr. T. H. Robinson [A.], 
Mr. W. P. Rylatt [4.], Dr. J. Stokes, Mr. J. C. A. Teather [Z.}, 
Mr. Arnold Thornely [F.], Mr. H. L. Thornely [F.], Mr. T. 
Thwaites, Mr. J. C. P. Toothill [A.], Mr. A. W. Westerman, Mr. 
A. F. Watson [F.], Mr. C. B. Wagstaff [F.], Mr. A. Waddington. 
Mr. G. E. Whitaker, Dr. F. E. Wynne, Mr. C. H. Wells, Mr. A. L. 
Wing, Mr. A. W. Westerman, Mr. J. R. Wigfull [F.], Hon. Treasurer. 

The “ City of Sheffield” was proposed by Mr. F. J. O. 
Coddington. ’ 

The Lord Mayor, who responded, said, “‘ When we look 
back to the great empires of antiquity, Babylon, Egypt, 
Carthage, Rome, and Athens, we regard with astonishment 
and a great deal of envy what they were able to accomplish, 
and you, no doubt, reflect on how the architectural and engi- 
neering skill of those days were able to produce that magnific- 
ence, but we of a more practical turn of mind wonder how they 
were financed! I do not think they were confronted as we 
are to-day by the usual trade union clauses you know so well.” 

Speaking of the absence in Sheffield of such ornamental 
features as were to be found in Continental cities and else- 
where, Alderman Graves said he felt, as representing the civic 
authority, that they had not quite so easy a conscience as they 
could wish. 

“ T think one explanation is that nature has done so much 
for Sheffield that we have been lazy in doing very much for 
ourselves. We talk about and greatly appreciate our beautiful 
surroundings, and we are glad to enjoy them. But I am afraid 
we regard Sheffield rather too much as a city to get out of than 
a city to live in, and a city of which to be intensely proud.” 

Sheffield, however, had, he pointed out, its difficulties, its 
hills and valleys and contours. Its town-planning advances 
had, nevertheless, been very real, and its street widenings and 
improvements had cost such an enormous sum that there had 
not been a great deal to spare—although, perhaps, more might 
have been done in the past to beautify the city than was possible 
to-day. The only hope was that with returning prosperity 
they might make up some of the leeway. : 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber (President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects), proposed the toast of the ‘* Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and Surveyors, 
which, he said, was founded forty years ago. He commented 
on the growing public realisation that to get the best out of life 
it was necessary to have the best architecture. 
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Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards (President), replied. Opportuni- 
ties for beautiful architecture were rarer in Sheffield, he said, 
than in London and some other big cities. Architects very 
much regretted the postponement of the Public Hall, but as 
ratepayers they were grateful for the breathing space. It was 
hoped, however, that in the meantime the excellent site already 
secured in the civic centre would not be alienated for any other 
purpose. He referred to the progress of the Society, and the 
excellent relations subsisting with the Corporation and the 
building organisations in the city and district. 

Mr. C. M. Hadfield (Vice-President), submitted “ The 
Guests,” to which Mr. A. Harland, M.P., and Sir William 
Hart replied. 

Mr. Harland said that when he first came to Sheffield, 
35 Or 37 years ago, he was much impressed by the utilitarian 
side of the city’s buildings. He sometimes wished that the 
architects of to-day had the opportunities that Wren had after 
the fire of London. Referring to the Registration Bill he 
stated that he was quite in favour of it, and would do all he 
could to support it. 

Sir William Hart paid a tribute to the work accomplished 
by the President of the Society (Mr. Edwards) during the long 
period he occupied the post, as the first city architect appointed 
by the corporation of Sheffield. 


YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

For the first time since its inception, the York and East 
Yorkshire Architectural Society held their annual dinner at 
Hull. Civic recognition was accorded to the event, which 
took place in the Banqueting Room at the Guildhall, on 
27 January, under the presidency of the President, Colonel J. 
Malcolm Dossor. 

Among the guests were Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., 
president, and Mr. Ian MacAlister, secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Watson Boyes) was also present. 

The Rev. Dr. Rigg, Beverley Minster, in proposing the civic 
toast, said he regarded himself as the guardian of one of the 
most beautiful churches in Europe. 

The Lord Mayor (Alderman Watson Boyes), in replying, 
urged architects in designing houses to allow for the maximum 
of sunshine in order that the health of the occupants might 
benefit. In Hull they were doing their best to create artificial 
sunlight for the treatment of certain ailments. 

Alderman Sir Alfred Gelder, who also replied, said great 
improvements had been made in Hull, and, having regard to 
the reduced purchasing value of money, he did not think the 
ratepayers could justifiably grumble at the increased rates. 

Mr. W. S. Walker (vice-president of the York and East 
Yorks Society), in submitting the toast of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, said that at present they were engaged in 
promoting a Registration Bill which they trusted if they were 
fortunate in the ballot, would pass through both Houses of 
Parliament in the coming session. It would protect the public 
against incompetence and ensure that none but thoroughly 
efficient persons would be engaged in the profession of archi- 
tecture. Not the least of the results of that measure would 
be that future generations would be spared the torture of 
gazing upon unsightly buildings such as were springing up 
like mushrooms on every side of our country roads. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, in replying, said architecture was 
not only one of the oldest of the arts but one of the most 
important and most beneficent. It fulfilled a human need. 
Municipalities were awakening to the fact that it was time to 
take in hand great schemes of town planning and for the clear- 
ance of slums. It was gratifying to know that Hull was in 
the vanguard in that movement. 

Another thing that was very gratifying was the keen interest 
that was being taken in matters architectural] by the Press. It 
showed an enlightened feeling on the part of the public. 
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The enthusiastic response given to the movement for the 
preservation of rural England augured wel! for its future. 
They on the Council had an uphill fight, but he was sure that 
if they had the support not only of the public but of architects 
they might in time raise a volume of public opinion that would 
prevent the wholesale destruction and despoilation of the 
country that was going on to-day. 

With regard to educational matters it was interesting to see 
that two students from Hull had gained honours recently in 
London. He hoped that the authorities of the University 
College to be established in Hull would see their way to em- 
body a school of architecture. He thought in a great city 
like Hull they should give all possible advantage they could 
to students who wantcd to study architecture. It spoke 
extraordinarily well for those two students, Mr. Edmund Julian 
White, who had been awarded one of the maintenances 
scholarships of £100 for three years and was now at Londor 
University, and Mr. Leo White, who was awarded the Aspital 
prize, that they should have been trained at the Hull School of 
Art. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary of the R.I.B.A., in pro- 
posing the toast of the “‘ York and East Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society,” said he was delighted to be in a hall 
which was designed by his friend Sir Edwin Cooper. He 
believed that Hull had great developments in front of it 
during the next few years. It presented extraordinary 
opportunities for better planning. In the past town planning 
had been a matter for the undeveloped areas, but in a short 
time the great cities of the country would be dealing with the 
re-planning of themselves, and no city had more wonderful 
opportunities of improving its planning than Hul!. He hoped 
that they would make the city not only a great commercial and 
industrial centre but a fine city in everything which made a 
city great. 

Mr. J. M. Dossor, replying, commented that the local 
society was originally founded as the York Architectural 
Society in 1882, and took its present title in 1914. While they 
protected their members against exploitation, that was not 
their principal aim, which was to uplift the profession of 
architecture and to ensure a high standard of professional 
conduct, so that they might worthily claim the confidence of 
the public. 





INFORMAL ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE FOR WORKERS IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. are holding a series of 
four Informal Illustrated Lectures on Architecture 
confined to Workers in the Building Trades. The 
following is the programme :— 

Tuesday, 22 February 1927, at 8 p.m.—Subject : “‘ The 
Palace of Westminster.” Lecturer: Mr. T. Wilson 
(Superintendent of Works, H.M. Office of Works). 

Wednesday, 2 March 1927, at 8 p.m.—Subject : ‘‘ Sur- 
face Treatment of Concrete and Cast Stone.’ Lecturer : 
Mr H.A. Holt, A.I.Struct.E. 

Tuesday, 8 March, 1927, at 8 p.m.—Subject : “ 
pool Cathedral.’ Lecturer: Professor C. H. 
O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 

Tuesday, 22 March, 1927, at 8 p.m.—Subject : 
“* General Materials.”” Lecturer : Mr. H. Jarman (Super- 
intendent of Works, H.M. Office of Works). 

All men employed in the work of building are cordially 
invited, admission being free. 

Buffet refreshments will be served. 


Liver- 


Reilly, 
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VISIT TO CHELSEA HOSPITAL 

The R.I.B.A. visit on 5 February to the Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea was attended by about thirty representatives, who 
had the advantage of being shown over the buildings by 
Major-General H. C. Sutton, C.B., C.M.G., the Deputy 
Governor. : 

Sir Christopher Wren was architect of the hospital from its 
foundation in 1682 to its completion in 1690. The exterior, 
with its simple brick treatment, is relieved by a central 
stone portico and pediment in the elevations of each wing, 
and crowned with a prominent cornice, green slate, and dor- 
mered roofs. Thomas Carlyle reflects that it was “ quiet and 
dignified, and a pleasure to see.”” The main buildings are 
contained on three sides of a quadrangle open to the south. 
The east and west wings of three storeys and attics, in which 
the pensioners are housed, are well disposed so as to get 
all the sunlight possible. The central block on the north 
side contains the great hall and chapel, each of which is 
about 114 feet by 38 feet, separated by and entered from the 
central octagonal vestibule, which rises to the full height of 
the building, and is surmounted by a dome and l/antern. 

Both hall and chapel are well lighted on both sides by large 
semi-circular windows, the walls well furnished with good 
panelling and fittings in wainscot, which, with the pictures and 
trophies above, form very attractive interiors. The hall has a 
gallery at one end of carved brackets and panelled front, with 
a cartouche of Charles II. The chapel has a fine barrel 
ceiling and semi-circular apse. 

The five hundred pensioners are housed in the wings, each 
in a cubicle about 8 feet square, nicely detailed in oak with 
fronts hinged to open, and ranged on either side of a central 
wall throughout the length of each wing, so that a gangway 
about 10 feet wide remains along the well-lighted outer wall. 
In the gangway the mess tables and oaken chests are disposed. 

There is a fireplace central with every twelve cubicles. 
In former days the cubicles had ceilings to them, which must 
have harboured dust and obstructed ventilation, but these 
ceilings have now been removed. 

The occupants are undoubtedly as comfortable as it is 
possible to make them, and survive to a great age. Our 
attention was drawn to one survivor of the Crimean War 
aged 93. 

The visit, which included a view of the Governor’s parlour 
or state room, rich with panelling, pictures and trophies, 
came to an end with an inspection of the infirmary, part of 
which is located in the quondam drawing room of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s house, which was added to the hospital by Sir 
John Soane. This has a fine ceiling and mantelpiece. 

This institution for maimed and superannuated soldiers 
undoubtedly prompted Queen Mary in 1694 to initiate the 
palatial hospital at Greenwich for sailors, which is acknow- 
ledged as Wren’s masterpiece. Greenwich Hospital was 
originally fitted with cubicles similar to those at Chelsea. 

TC. 


Obituary 


MR. MARK H. JUDGE [4.] 

Mr. Mark H. Judge, whose death took place on 25 January, 
after prolonged illness, was within a month of eighty years of 
age. His practice dated from 1877, and he was elected an 
Associate in 1882. His work was chiefly devoted to sanitation, 
and he had a wide reputation as an expert in this field. His 
death removes one of the last, if not the last, of the pioneers 
of modern sanitation, and the old evils he was foremost in 
investigating are now very largely forgotten. In those early 
days he was associated at first with the late Professor Corfield. 
Later, in 1880, he founded the Sanitary Assurance Association, 
in which work he had the help and co-operation of Professor 
T. Hayter Lewis [F. and V.P.], Arthur Cates [F.], Ewan 
Christian [F.], George Aitchison, A.R.A. [F.], Professor 
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T. Roger Smith [F.], and equally eminent medical men. 
Among the medical profession Mr. Judge was known as a 
“sanitary doctor.” His sanitary experience was reinforced 
by an unusual capacity for remodelling the bad planning which 
was so common an accompaniment to early sanitation (and 
was part, indeed, of its shortcomings), and the list of town and 
country houses and institutions so remodelled by him is a 
lengthy one. Among the most important might be mentioned : 
Chichester Infirmary ; the County Constabulary Headquarters, 
Winchester ; Ossington Hall, Notts ; Elton Hall, Huntingdon ; 
Horsley Towers, Leatherhead ; Bisham Abbey and Faringdon 
House, Berks ; the Charterhouse (Masters’ houses), Godal- 
ming ; Windsor and Eton Infirmary ; Fairford Park, Adlestrop 
House, and Hartpury House, Glos; Tehidy, Cornwall ; 
Gadlys, I. of Anglesey ; Acton Burnell, and Cound Hall, 
Shropshire ; Swynnerton Hall, Staffs ; West Wycombe Park, 
Bucks ; Beechwood Park, Herts; Elvetham fall, Hants ; 
Dalchroy, Elgin, N.B. ; Hoxne Hall, Norfolk ; Forest School, 
Epping Forest ; and Sion College, London. 

Mr. Judge’s purely architectural work includes the court- 
yard wing to Guy’s Cliffe, Warwick, and the extension to the 
Falmouth Hotel, Falmouth. His professional career tended 
in later years to be subordinated to his interest in public 
questions and his remarkable ability as an organiser. As 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works Enquiry 
Committee he was largely responsible for the replacement of 
the old Board by the London County Council. He was first 
Curator of the Parkes Museum of Hygiene (1878-82) and 
Secretary of the International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition 
(1881). He was a director of the Artizans’ Labourers’ and 
General Dwellings Co., Ltd., from 1877 until his illness 
necessitated his retirement in 1922. Mr. Judge’s publications 
include Sanitary Arrangements of Dwelling Houses (1884) and 
Sanitary Architecture (1901), the latter being based on a 
Carpenters’ Hall lecture delivered by him; he made many 
communications to the public press on matters affecting 
hygiene and sanitary administration. He also took a keen 
interest in London improvements, and before his break- 
down prepared a plan for the new Charing Cross Bridge, 
of which he was a strong advocate. 


JOSEPH HENRY BREWERTON [4.] 

Mr. Brewerton died recently at Bournemouth at the age 
of 68. 

He was born at Castleford, Yorkshire, and was articled 
in 1875 to Mr. J. A. Garthwaite, Pontefract. From 1878 
to 1881 he was surveyor to Castleford Local Board of Health. 
Later he went to Bournemouth, where in 1900 he commenced 
practice in partnership with Mr. J. J. Shepherd, a partner- 
ship which was dissolved in 1905. In 1924 he took his assistant, 
Mr. P. H. Marshall, into partnership. 

Mr. Brewerton had an extensive practice; he carried out 
many alterations and reconstructions of many important 
branches of the National Provincial Bank, Ltd., at Bourne- 
mouth and other towns ; but his practice was mainly domestic, 
and included alterations and additions to numerous houses 
and mansions on the South Coast. His new works included 


West Close, Wick; Foxwold, Southbourne; Sterlings, 
Southbourne ; Warren Lodge, Southbourne ; Avonwood, 


Bruth ; The Dial House, Thorney Hill ; Bransgore House ; 
Arnewood, Sway; Boyton House, Boscombe; _ Bracken 
Hill, Branksome Park; Saulfland, Highcliffe; The Bluff, 
Canford Cliffs; Dellands, Overton; Garth Carbery and 
Withycroft, Southbourne ; Castlemead, Highcliffe ; Parish 
Room, Highcliffe ; Conservative Club, New Milton. 


JOHN CHARLES BOURNE [LZ.]. 


In the obituary notice relating to John Charles Bourne [Z.] 
in the issue of February sth, the late Richard M. Roe [F.] 
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should have been described as his brother-in-law, instead of 
his uncle. Mr. Bourne, after being assistant to Mr. Roe 
for some years, subsequently shared offices with him, and prac- 
tised independently until 1915, when, as stated in our previous 
issue, they entered into partnership, under the style of “‘ Richard 
M. Roe & Bourne,” which partnership was only terminated 
by the death of Mr. Roe in 1922, Mr. Bourne continuing, 
however, to practise under the same style until his death 
in September last. 

The goodwill of the practice has been acquired by Mr. 
J. A. Dartnall [4.], now a partner in the firm of Arthur H. 
Moore & Dartnall. 

[We have been informed by Mr. Percy C. Boddy [F.] 
that Mr. J. E. K. Cutts, who resigned from Fellowship of the 
Institute on ceasing to practise in 1912, and to whom the late 
Mr. Bourne was articled, is still alive and enjoying a well- 
earned retirement in Canada. Old friends of Mr. Cutts 
can obtain his address on application to Mr. Boddy, at 19 
Palace Street, Westminster, S.W.1.] 





MINISTRY OF HEALTH CIRCULAR 756. 
Housinc (RURAL WorKERS) ACT, 1926. 


In this connection the Minister relies on local 
authorities to make such suitable arrangements in 
carrying out schemes under the Act as will prevent the 
disfigurement of buildings and will secure that so far 
as possible the special character, beauty and fitness of 
these buildings for their surroundings will be maintained. 

It will be realised that the beauty of the English 
countryside depends very largely on the general appropri- 
ateness of local materials and character of building 
generally found in the older buildings. The types of 
cottage vary very much in different localities and go far 
to give a special character to each district. Consequently, 
the preservation or destruction of the amenity of the 
countryside depends not merely on the smaller number 
of cottages which have an exceptionally high degree of 
architectural merit or special antiquarian interest, but on 
the larger number of country cottages of the average local 
type. 

If the work of reconditioning contemplated by the Act 
is carried out with reasonable skill and care very much 
may be done to preserve and perpetuate the styles of 
cottage architecture which have come down to us from 
former times ; while, on the contrary, if repairs and 
conditions are carried out without regard to the suitability 
of the material and treatment or so as to involve the 
destruction of the proportion and beauty of the design, 
much damage might result. 


Local authorities will realise that much may be accom- 
plished by timely and tactful suggestion in such matters, 
and, bearing this in mind, should consider what method 
will be most convenient under their local conditions for 
securing this end ; whether it will be best to co-operate 
with some voluntary advisory committee or panel, or 
whether to appoint for the different districts an architect 
who has such knowledge of the locality and has had such 
experience of the kind of work contemplated as will 
enable him to advise the local authority in each case 
whether contemplated works are or are not appropriate. 
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EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS. 

An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings will be 
held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries from Monday, 28 February, 
to Friday, 11 March 1927. 

The Exhibition will be open daily between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 5 p.m.) and will include 
drawings lent by :— 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President R.I.B.A. (a 
house). 

Mr. Michael Tapper, A.R.I.B.A. (St. Mary’s, Harro- 
gate). 

Messrs. Granger and Leathart, AA.R.I.B.A. (Kensing- 
ton Kinema). 

The exhibition is intended primarily for students of 
architecture ; they will be able to examine the drawings 
that a practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus 
will be afforded an insight into the methods adopted in a 
modern architect’s office. 

A Special Students’ Evening will be held at the Exhibi- 
tion on Thursday, 3 March, 1927, at 8 p.m. All students 
are cordially invited to attend. It is hoped that the 
architects—who have lent the exhibits—or their repre- 
sentatives will be present in order to explain the drawings 
to students. Refreshments will be provided and no cards 
of admission are required. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWINGS, AUSTRALIA. 

A request has been received by the R.I.B.A. that the 
Exhibition of British Architectural Drawings which is 
being sent to Melbourne, Australia, for the International 
Exhibition there in May 1927, shall be forwarded to 
Sydney at the close of the Exhibition in Melbourne. 

As the Exhibition is primarily intended to interest the 
general public it will consist of rendered elevations, 
perspectives, sketches, etc. 

Architects who are willing to send drawings for this 
Exhibition for selection by the R.I.B.A. Exhibition Joint 
Committee are requested to make immediate application 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. for the necessary form and 
particulars. The works will be required at the R.I.B.A. at 
the end of February for shipment to Australia early in 
March. 





POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION. 

In view of the proposed changes in the Poor Law 
administration, the Practice Standing Committee are 
desirous of obtaining the names of architects in private 
practice who are engaged on work in connection with 
Poor Law institutions. 

Will members who are able to help in this matter 
kindly communicate with the Honorary Secretary of the 
Committee as soon as possible. 


Notices 


THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Ninth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1926-27 will be held on Monday, 28 February 1927, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :—- 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 


held on 14 February 1927 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election or transfer, 
To read the following Paper : ‘‘ Organisation and Cost 
of the Building Industry in America,” by Mr. Harvey 
Corbett [F.]. } 
THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL 
Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, Bart., K.B.E., M.P., 
presented the Architects’ Registration Bill in the House 
of Commons on Friday, 11 February, and the following 
are the other Members of Parliament supporting the 
Bill :— 
Captain J. G. Fairfax. 
Sir Leolin Forestier-Walker, K.B.E 
Mr. P. J. H. Hannon. 
Mr. L. Lougher. 
Colonel The Hon. A. McDonnell, C.B., C.M.G. 
Lieut.-Col. T. C. Moore, C.B.E. 
Sir Newton Moore, K.C.M.G. 
The Rt. Hon. Hugh O'Neill. 
Sir John Pennefather, Bart. 
Mrs. Hilton Philipson. 
Lieut.-Col. D. Watts-Morgan, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
The second reading of the Bill stands as the first order 
of the day for Friday, 8 April, and members will be kept 
informed of any development in any way in which they 
may be able to assist. 
In the meantime they are asked to use their influence 
with their local Members of Parliament in order to secure 
the second reading of the Bill. 


VOLUNTARY REGISTER OF PERSONS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS 
OF THE R.I.B.A. OR OF ANY ALLIED SOCIETY. 

The Registration Committee of the R.I.B.A., with 
the approval of the Council, has opened a voluntary 
register of persons who, not being members of the 
R.I.B.A. or of any of its Allied Societies, desire to have 
their registration qualifications recorded in view of the 
intention of the R.I.B.A. to promote a Bill for the Registra- 
tion of Architects. 

The object of the voluntary register is to provide and 
maintain, with the registers of the R.I.B.A. and of its 
Allied Societies, a complete record of persons in bona fide 
practice as architects, either as principals or assistants, 
in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

While there is no charge for record in the register and 
such record does not involve any obligation on the part 
of the persons registered, or the R.I.B.A., or the Regis- 
tration Committee, the existence of such a register in the 
event of a Registration Act coming into force*in this 
country will greatly expedite and facilitate the machinery 
of Registration. 

The Register will be subject to revision and amend- 
ment from time to time and the Registration Committee 
reserves the right to discontinue the system of voluntary 
registration at any time, and in the event of a Registration 
Act coming into force, the voluntary register will be dis- 
continued. 

Particulars for record in the register should be entered 
on the forms provided for the purpose. These can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 
Registration Committee, at 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 
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EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Annual Exhibition of Modern British Architecture 
will be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries from 27 April to 
2 June 1927. 

All architects in Great Britain and Ireland are invited to 
send in not more than two works each. Particulars of the 
exhibition, together with instructions to exhibitors, may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 


REPORTS OF THE R.I.B.A. LONDON BuILDINGs ACTs 
COMMITTEE. 


The following reports of the R.I.B.A. London Building 
Acts Committee have now been published, together in 
pamphlet form, and can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. Price 1s. :— 

1. Report on the Reform of the London Building Acts 
1894. 

2. Report on the Regulations for Steel-framed Buildings 
({L.C.C. General Powers Act 1909). 

3. Report on Mr. Topham Forrest’s Report on the 
Construction and Control of Buildings in America. 

The three Reports deal with matters of considerable 
interest to all architects. ‘The matters are still under 
consideration by the L.C.C. and will ultimately be em- 
bodied in their Amendment Act. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have ordered that the Reports be printed to enable 
those who are interested to make further suggestions 
should any points occur to them. These suggestions 
should be forwarded to the Secretary of the Institute as 
soon as possible. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
28 MARCH 1927. 


An election of Members will take place at the General 
Meeting to be held on Monday 28 March. The names 
and addresses of the candidates (with the names of their 
proposers) found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
for membership according to the Charter and Bye-laws and 
recommended by them for election are as follows :— 


AS FELLOWS (18). 


BECKETT : JOHN HERBERT [A. 1892], Longton, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Green Ley, Oulton, Stone, Staffs. Proposed by Reginald 
T. Longden, C. Ernest Elcock, and the Council. 

Bryant: Herspert Puivtiies [A. 1914], Bargate Chambers, 
High Street, Southampton ; “‘ Byworth,” Russell Place, 
Southampton. Proposed by Sir Charles A. Nicholson, 
H. P. G. Maule, R. F. Gutteridge. 

BucKINGHAM : Ernest Hucu [A. 1909], 1 Upper King Street, 
Norwich ; 44 Mile End Road, Norwich. Proposed by 
Edw. T. Boardman, George J. Skipper, F. C. R. Palmer. 

BuLtocH: ARCHIBALD [A. 1906], H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W.1; The Retreat, Sidcup, Kent. 
Proposed by R. J. Allison, Sir Henry Tanner, David 
Barclay Niven. 

Henpry: Harry Duncan [A. 1913], 53, Doughty Street, 
W.C.1 ; 8A Hillside Gardens, Highgate, N.6. Proposed 
by H. P. G. Maule, Arthur T. Bolton, Leslie Glencross. 

Husparp : PHitrp WappINGcTON, M.A. (Cantab.) [A. 1920], 45 
New Bond Street, W.1; 65 York Mansions, S.W.11. 
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Proposed by Alfred W. S. Cross, George Hubbard, 
Francis Jones. 

Lyon: Maurice, D.S.C., B.A. (Liverpool) [A. 1911], State 
Buildings Department, Public Works Ministry, Cairo ; 
Maison Amato, Gizeh, Egypt. Proposed by Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Professor F. M. Simpson, Maxwell Ayrton. 

MUNDELL: JosEPH Epwarp [A. 1906], 305 Finchley Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 ; 26 The Ridgeway, Golders Green, 
N.W.11. Proposed by H. D. Searles-Wood, W. Henry 
White, Osborn C. Hills. 

SCHOOLING : STANLEY PuiLiP [A. 1912], 53 Doughty Street, 
W.C.1 ; 16 Limes Avenue, Mill Hill, N.W.7. Proposed 
by Alfred H. Hart, Ernest B. Glanfield, Alfred Cox. 


And the following Licentiate who is qualified under Section 

IV, clause c¢ (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 

Betts : WILLIAM VALLANCE, 630 Radford Road, Old Basford, 
Nottingham ; 109 Nottingham Road, New Basford, 
Nottingham. Proposed by H. Alderman Dickman, 
A. Ernest Heazell, Robert Evans. 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination : 

BEARD: JOHN STANLEY COOMBE, 101-3 Baker Street, W.; 
** Bearwood,”” Gerrards Cross, Bucks. Proposed by 
Edward Bomer, Sydney Tatchell, John Hudson. 

Byron : HuGH, 34 Palace Court, Bayswater, W.2; Brook 
House, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. Proposed by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

GARDNER : GILBERT THOMAS FRANCIS, 7 St. Aldates, Oxford ; 
152 Divinity Road, Oxford. Proposed by Harold S. 
Rogers, N. W. Harrison, Harry Hutt. 

HaARDWICK-TERRY : EDWARD, Ministry of Health, Whitehall. 
S.W.1; 11 Coleherne Court, S.W.5. Proposed by Sir 
A. Brumwell Thomas, Raymond Unwin, Brook Kitchin. 

Hawkes: THOMAS FRANK, ‘ Lynton,’ Woodside Avenue, 
Esher, Surrey. Proposed by Horace Charles Fread, A. 
Jessop Hardwick, Stanley Perfitt Anderson. 

Homes : ARTHUR HERBERT, Tower Buildings, 99 High Street, 
Southend-on-Sea; 6 Hamlet Road, Southend-on-Sea. 
Proposed by Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Percy G. Hayward, 
Herbert R. Cowley. 

MERSON : JOHN Bruce, Town Hall, Ilford ; 9 Lennox Gardens, 
Ilford. Proposed by Chas. J. Dawson, Alfred Conder, 
Fredk. G. Faunch. 

OrpHOoT: BURNETT NAPIER HENDERSON, 21 Alva Street, 
Edinburgh ; 78 Newbattle Terrace, Edinburgh. Proposed 
by Oswald P. Milne, Arthur J. Davis, Chas. H. Gage. 


AS ASSOCIATES (30). 


BLACK : JOHN ALEXANDER [Special], 52 Thames Street, Sun- 
bury-on-Thames, Middlesex. Proposed by Alner W. 
Hall, Howard Robertson, Arthur Bartlett. 

BotscLiair : Pau [Final Examination], 31 Georges Etienne 
Cartier Square, Montreal, Canada. Proposed by C. R. 
Tetley, William Carless, Philip J. Turner. 

BUCKLAND: FRANCIS JOHN [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
11 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. Proposed by 
Herbert T. Buckland, William Haywood, Francis Jones. 

Bunce : GERALD Epcar [Final Examination], 76 Howard Road, 
Westbury Park, Bristol. Proposed by G. D. Gordon 
Hake, Graham C. Awdry, W. S. Skinner. 

CANNELL: James [Special], 259 High Holborn, W.C.1; 39 
Hitherfield Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. Proposed by 
Ernest Cannell, Ernest H. Abbott, A. S. R. Ley. 

Cotiins: Tom ANDERSON [Final Examination], ‘‘ Cora ”’ 
Moss Lane, Timperley, Cheshire. Proposed by Francis 
Jones, Percy S. Worthington, Isaac Taylor. 
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Craic : ARCHIBALD [Final Examination], 13 Murieston Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh. Proposed by J. Inch Morrison, T. F. 
Maclennan, Jn. Begg. 

CREESE : JOHN [Special], 42 Queen’s Road, Burv St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk. Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond, Basil Oliver, and 
the Council. 

Epmunps : Epwyn Emrys [Special], Ilston House, 94 Mansel 
Street, Swansea. Proposed by Arthur Keen, Professor 
A. E. Richardson, Arthur Stratton. 

EvaNs-VAUGHAN : GEORGE FREDERICK [Final Examination], 
17 The Grove, Teddington, Middlesex. Proposed by 
R. J. Allison, John H. Markham, Alexr. G. Bond. 

Fow er: ErNeEsT Evias [Special], 77 Englefield Road, N.1. 
Proposed by A. S. R. Ley, Gilbert H. Lovegrove, R. H. J. 
Mayhew. 

GARDNER : ALFRED HERBERT [Final Examination], 5 Albany, 
Road, Coventry. Proposed by Charles M. C. Armstrong 
R. Savage, Joseph Crouch, 

Gass : CHARLES WILLIAM, M.C. [Special], “‘ Home,‘’ Sandy 
Lane, Cheam, Surrey. Proposed by Jas. . 
Fredk. Chatterton, John H. Markham. 

GoopIn: FREDERICK GLANVILLE [Final 
Western Elms Avenue, Reading. 
E. Varndell, Professor A. E. 
Ayrton. 

GRADDON : REUBEN Haro_p [Final Examination], 71 Virginia 
Street, Southport, Lancs. Proposed by Herbert Lang- 
man, Norman Jones, Albert Schofield. 

Guy : RoDERICK NELSON [Final Examination], ‘* Dalkeith,” 128 
Crescent Road, South Woodford, Essex. Proposed by 
C. H. Biddulph-Pinchard, Arthur H. Church, George A. 


Wynnes, 


Examination], 36 
Proposed by Charles 
Richardson, Maxwell 


Mitchell. 
HarRRISON: JOHN [Special], 8 Kneeton Vale, Sherwood, 
Nottingham. Proposed by Kenneth Glover, H. Alder- 


man Dickman, H. Garnham Watkins. 

Hopr: ARTHUR FENTEM [Final Examination], 
Hatch End, Middlesex. Proposed by Arthur J. Hope, 
Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill. 

JACKMAN : FRANK LEONARD [Final Examination], 68 Lavington 
Road, Ealing, W.13. Proposed by J. 
Beresford Pite, H. F. Murrell. 

Kemp : FRANCIS HENRY NorBROOK Crew [Special], 15 Vernon 
Road, Hornsey, N.8. Proposed by Thos. Wallis, and 
the Council. 

LANCASHIRE : JOHN EDWIN [Final Examination], West Lawn, 
Fulwood Park, Sheffield. Proposed by Chas. B. Flockton, 
James R. Wigfull, Wm. C. Fenton. 

Linpo: Harotp WALTER Eustace [Final Examination], 102 
Inverness Terrace, W.2. Proposed by M. E. Collins, 
Charles E. Varndell, Howard Robertson. 

Lopce: ARTHUR FRANK [Special], 178 Canterbury Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. Proposed by Walter R. Jaggard, 
W. L. Lucas, H. Rogers Houchin. 

Lomax : ALAN, M.C. [Special], 13 Poulton Street, Fleetwood. 
Proposed by Arthur Stratton and the Council 

Mor ey : CHESTER STANLEY [Final Examination], c/o Drawing 
Office, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa. 
the Council under the pro 

OvVERNELL: HAROLD [Final 


** Canterton,”’ 


Gordon Allen, 


Proposed by 

isions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Examination], 135 Lyndhurst 
Road, Worthing, Sussex. Proposed by W. H. Hobdav, 
C.H. Strange, John W. Little. ’ ; 

SALISBURY : JOHN Eustace [Special], Gable End, Harpenden, 
Herts. Proposed by Orlando Middleton, A. J. McLean, 
Leonard A. Culliford. 

SAVAGE : HERBERT [Final Examination], 4 Westminster Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. Proposed by Edgar Quiggin, 
Charles W. Harris, Wm. P. Horsburgh. 

SILVA : JAMES FREDERICK LEOPOLD DE [Passed five years’ course 
at the School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exami- 


nation in Professional Practice], Carlton House, Moratuwa, 
Ceylon. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, Arthur 
Stratton, H. V. Lanchester. 

STEDMAN: LEONARD ROWLAND [Final Examination], The 
Corner, Tilford Road, Farnham, Surrey. Proposed by 
Charles E. Varndell, Arthur Stratton, Professor A. E, 
Richardson. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 

REYNOLDS-STEPHENS : WILLIAM, President of the Royal Society 
of British Sculptors, Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Belgium, Hon. V.P. R.B.C., Hon. R.I., 6 Mortimer 
Place, N.W.6. Proposed by the Council. 

VISITS TO BUILDINGS. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, 5 March 1927, 
to the Goldsmiths’ Hall and the Fishmongers’ Hall. 

Members who wish to take part are requested to apply 
as early as possible to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
20 JUNE 1927. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 20 June 
1927 they should send the necessary nomination forms to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 2 April 1927. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of 
Section IV, Clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desir- 
ous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


Competitions 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM CIVIC CENTRE. 

The Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite 
those qualified or practising as architects or town planners 
to submit designs in competition for laying out an area for 
the purposes of a civic centre. Assessor, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester [F.]. First premium £1,000. Last day 
for questions 31 January 1927. Designs to be sent in 
not later than 30 June 1927. Conditions, on payment 
of £1 1s., may be obtained on application to the City 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 

SHAKESPEARE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
THEATRE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

The Governors of the above invite architects to submit 
designs for the Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The competition will be open to architects of the 
British Isles and America. It will be in two sections—a 
preliminary competition for sketch designs only, from 
which six designs will be selected by the assessors ; each 
of the selected competitors will be paid £100 premium 
towards the cost of preparing a further more detailed 
design, which will form the second half of the competition. 

The selected architect will be paid in accordance with 
the Schedule of Charges sanctioned by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 
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Conditions of competition, with site plan, etc., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, on payment of a deposit of 
{1 1s. (which will be refunded should the conditions be 
returned within one month). 

Preliminary designs must be delivered to Stratford-on- 
Avon not later than 15 June 1927. 

The Governors of the Shakespeare National Memorial 
Theatre have appointed the following architects to act as 
Assessors for the Competition for the new Shakespeare 
National Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon :—Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber, President R.I.B.A., and Mr. Cass Gil- 
bert, President of the National Academy of Design of 
America (who will both act in an honorary capacity), and 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. 


LEXDEN COUNCIL SCHOOL COMPETITION 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above Competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
regulations of the Royal Institute for architectural 
competitions. 


PROPOSED TOWN HALL AND LIBRARY, LEITH. 

The Corporation of the City of Edinburgh invite 
Architects, resident or practising in Great Britain, to 
submit, in open competition, designs for a Hall and a 
Library which it is proposed to erect upon an area of 
ground lying between Junction Street and Madeira 
Street. ‘The Corporation have appointed Sir George 
Washington Browne, P.R.S.A., Edinburgh, to act for 
them in this competition as their Assessor in adjudicating 
on the designs submitted. Premiums, £400, £300, £200, 
and £100. Total cost, £70,000. Last day for questions, 
26 February. Date of delivery of designs 30 April 1927. 
Conditions may be obtained on payment of a fee of 
£2 2s., which will be returned on receipt of a design in 
accordance with the conditions or if the conditions are 
returned within four weeks. Apply to Mr. A. Grierson, 
Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


PROPOSED NEW OFFICES, TROWBRIDGE, 
WILTS. 

The Wiltshire Working Men’s Conservative Benefit 
Society invite architects to submit designs in competition 
for new Offices proposed to be erected on a site in Stallard 
Street, Trowbridge. Assessors, Messrs. Cyril A. Farey 
and Robert Lowry, A. and F.R.I.B.A. Premiums £150, 
£70 and £30. Last day for questions, March 1. Designs to 
be sent in not later than 12 April 1927. Conditions may 
be obtained from the Chief Secretary, Mr. Henry T. 
Dyer, Stallard Street, Trowbridge, Wilts, by depositing 
£1 1s., which will be returned after the receipt of a bona 
fide design or if the conditions are returned two weeks 
before the closing date of the competition. 


DESIGNS FOR NEW FACADES, ALBERT SQUARE, 
MANCHESTER. 

The Directors of the Tenth Manchester Building 
Trades Exhibition offer an award of £200 to the Architect 
placed first by the Assessors, on condition that the 
Assessors consider the design to be worthy of the award. 
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The Competition consists of designs for new fagades on the 
N., S. and W. sides of Albert Square, Manchester, and 
on one side of a new Grand Avenue which it is proposed 
to lay out on the axis given on the plan. Assessors, Mr. 
H. S. Fairhurst (F'.), Professor C. H. Reilly (F.), Professor 
A. C. Dickie [A.], Mr. Francis Jones [F.], and Mr. John 
Swarbrick [F.]. Designs to be submitted not later than 
I p.m. on 26 March 1927, and addressed ‘‘ Architectural 
Competition,’? Competition Manager, City Hall, Deans- 
gate, Manchester. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU, CAIRO, COMPETITION. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


Members’ Column 


TOUR ON THE CONTINENT. 

An Australian architectural student, at present in London, 
intends shortly to tour and study architecture on the Continent, 
beginning midsummer and extending over six or nine months. He 
would like to meet one contemplating a similar trip or arrangements 
could be made for portions of the tour. Further details on applying 
early to A. E. Barnard, c/o Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
Australia House, London, W.C.2. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

F.R.I.B.A. (42), with wide London experience and having small 
connection in large suburban town near London, wishes to join a 
firm of architects of good standing, with a view to partnership. 
Can place small capital if required. Apply Box No. 2,517, c/o The 
ee xi’ R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

R.I.B.A. wants junior partnership in London, or Maidenhead or 
Pry Twenty years’ experience ; in practice on own account ; 
capital available. Apply Box No. 1,227, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

WELL-ESTABLISHED practice (architectural and surveying) for dis- 
posal in flourishing West of England seaside town near Bristol. 
Surrounding districts rapidly developing. Partnership can probably 
be arranged. Apply Box No. 1,127, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

AssociATE R.I.B.A., experienced, renders occasional assistance 
to architects in his own office or elsewhere. Working drawings, 
details, etc., from sketches, perspectives; competition work a 


speciality. Remuneration by arrangement.—Apply, Box 8126, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 
ARCHITECT wishes to share his office in Bloomsbury. Well-lit, 


spacious, quiet, and freshly decorated. Rent—to include telephone, 
gas, electric light, and caretaking, very moderate. Would suit young 
architect. Apply Box 1427, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

OFFICE to let, 14 Jermyn Street, W., one minute from Piccadilly 
Tube Station. One large room on second floor, well-lighted by 
two windows to front elevation. Electric light and telephone 
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installed, together with gas fire with slot meter. Rent, unfurnished, 
£6 13s. 4d. per month, electric light extra. Rent furnished 
£8 13s. 4d. per month. rps! Box No. 3227, c/o The Secretary 

R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

ARCHITECT (F.R.I.B.A.) wishes to let large room adjoining Lincoln’s 
Inn, rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating and fitted 
drawing table. — Box 5331, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W. 

OFFICE "ACCC YMMODATION WANTED. 

A.R.I.B.A. requires offices, or would consider sharing suite 
West or Westminster district. Please state full particulars, with 
inclusive terms. Would also consider mutual assistance or part- 
nership.—Apply Box 5997, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 

APPOINTMENT WANTED. 

A younG Ceylonese student at present attending the School of 
Architecture, University of Liverpool, is anxious to get into touch 
with a firm of London arc ei with a view to his spending the 
major portion of his vacations in the office in order to gain an insight 
into practical work and become acquainted with office routine. 
Further information on —— the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Con- 
duit Street, London, W 


Minutes XI 


SESSION 26-1927 

At the Eighth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1926-27, held on Monday, 14 February 1927, at 8 p.m., Sir 
Banister Fletcher, vice-President in the chair. The attendance 
book was signed by 14 Fellows (including 11 members of the 
Council), 8 Associates (including 3 Members of the Council). 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
31 January 1927 having been published in the JOURNAL were 
taken as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Michael 
Bunney, M.B.E., elected Associate 1906, Fellow 1919 ; Harry 
Edwin Hawker, transferred to Fellowship 1925 ; Arthur Wells, 
elected Fellow 1889 ; David M’Arthy, elected Licentiate 1911, 
and it was resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss 
be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following member attending for the first time since his 
election was formally admitted by the Chairman :— 

Mr. F. T. MacLennan [F.] 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 

show of hands :- 

AS FELLOWS (18). 

BROWN : WALTER JAMEs [A. 1919], Dublin. 

COLERIDGE : PauL Humpnurey, M.C. [A. 1919]. 

Davies : Epwarp Cecit [A. 1919]. 

EASTON : JOHN Murray [A. 1921]. 

FosTER : ALFRED HERBERT [A. 1900], Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. 

GAYMER : BERNARD PRESTON [A. 1914], Gilgil, Kenya Colony. 

GOoDCHILD : WILLIAM [A. 1910], Cardiff. 

HAWLEY : CHARLES DEARMAN [A. 1914], Ewell, Surrey. 

HENDERSON : COLONEL WILLIAM ALEXANDER, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
V.D. [A. 1923], Melbourne, Australia. 

MENNIE: FREDERICK Epwarp [A. 1911]. 

Moopie : THOMAS ANDERSON [A. 1900]. 

PENFOLD : Epwarp [A. 1895], Reigate, Surrey. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause ¢ (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925 :— 
ALLARDYCE : HENRY WILLIAM, Barking, Essex. 

CUNDALL : FREDERICK GEORGE, Leamington Spa. 
FERGUSON : GOpFREY W., J.P., Belfast. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Qualify- 
ing Examination :— 

CRESSEY : CHARLES, Glendale, California, U.S.A. 
PEDDLE: JAMES, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
WILSON : JOHN WILFRED, Shanghai, China. 


AS ASSOCIATES (8). 

BoweEN : WILLIAM ARCHER Forrest [Special]. 

CosH : James Ausrey, B. Arch.(Sydney) [Final Examination], 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

LLoyp : SETON Howarp [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

PRANGNELL: CrEcIL THomas [Final Examination], Upper 

Warlingham, Surrey. 

Rucc: Eric [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], Westcliff- 
on-Sea, Essex. 

THOMSON : LESLIE GRAHAME, F.S.A.(Scot.) [Passed six years’ 
course at the Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Edinburgh. 

WaL.is: Doucias THomas [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice]. 

WALLNUTT : 
Zealand. 


CuHarLtes Nicet [Special], Auckland, New 
AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 

BUCKMASTER : MARTIN ARNOLD, A.R.C.A. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (4). 
BoNATz : PROFESSOR PAUL, Stuttgart, Germany. 
FISCHER : PROFESSOR THEODOR, Munchen, Germany. 
HOFFMANN : LupwicG, Margaretenstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 
SCHUMACHER : PROFESSOR FRITZ, Hamburg, Germany. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the warious classes of membership the candidates 
whose names are published in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The Chairman announced that by a resolution of the 
Council Mr. Herbert Wilson Asman had ceased to be an 
Associate of the Royal Institute. 

The Chairman announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to His Majesty the King the name of Sir Herbert 
Baker, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for the current year. 

The next business on the notice paper was the consideration 
of a recommendation of the Council for the revision of Clause 
(f) of the Conditions of Engagement which form part of the 
R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges. 

The Chairman moved that Clause (f) of the Conditions of 
Engagement which form part of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges 
should be revised as follows :— 

(f) In all cases where special construction or equipment is 
necessary, a Consultant or Consultants may be required. His 
or their selection shall be at the architect’s discretion, in 
consultation with the client. The fees of such Consultants or 
Specialists are not included in the architect’s percentage 
charges. 

After considerable discussion, it was finally resolved, by a 
unanimous vote, that Clause (f) of the Conditions of Engage- 
ment which form part of the Scale of Charges be revised as 
follows :— 

(f) That the fees of any Consultant or Consultants retained 
for any part of the work with the concurrence of the 
Client shall be paid for by the Client in addition to the 
Architect’s scale remuneration. The employment of 
such Consultant or Consultants shall be at the Archi- 
tect’s discretion in consultation with the Client. 

The proceedings closed at 9.15 p.m. 


In the Minutes of the Meeting held on 31 January, printed 
in the last issue of the JouRNAL, the name of F. Baker appears 


as having ceased to be a Licentiate. This should have been 


printed as “‘ Fred Baker.” 








